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INTRODUCTION 



" A working knowledge of English must be ever 
more v/ldely disseminated throughout the world." 

Albert H. Marckwardt^ 



Hailigld B. Allen, Teaching English as a Second Latieiuaae. (Ntew 
York: 196S), p. 3. 
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A fresh look at new trends and philosophies of education is very 
important and imperative, "The acceleration of change In our time is itself 
an elemental force, • • • (which) has personal and psychological, as well as 
sociological, consequences, Science and technology are responsible for 
the rapid changes which affect individuals and society at large. Schools and 
education lag behind because they are", , • , influenced by custom, habit, 
tradition. , , , Research becomes a threat to complacency, untested as sump- 
tions and unexamined practices," 

Charles E, Silberman's^ book verifies the fact that many students 
today",,, • learn that life is enevitably routine, depersonalized, venally 
graded, , , ,^ The stark tragedy that within too many schools there Is "every- 
thing but successful teachers" (because schools are producing) "everything 
but successful learners, , , "^ This applies to most subjects of the curriculum, 
including English".. . . students learn little from their English classes because 
previous experiences and language disabilities conspii'e to cause them 



Alvin Toffler. Future t Shock . (New York: 1971), p. 2. 

3 

Harold G. Shane end June Grant Mulry. Improving Lang i ^aae Art; s 
Instruction Through Research, (Washington, D.C.: 1963), p.S. 

^ Crisis in the Classroom, The Remaking of American Education , 
(New York: 1971), 

^WllllamF. O^NeiU. Educational Heresies . (Glenview, Illinois: 
1969). p. 192. 

^Daniel N. Fader, Ph. D. and Elton B. McNeil, Ph. D. Hooked on 
Books: Program and Proof. { New York: 1968), p. 6, 



reject any learning experience called English. " This is true whether 
English Is taught as the vernacular or as a second language. The writer 
and many other English teachers must confess, that "Instead of freeing and 
augmenting the student's store of language, Englishi^classes, • , , (serve as) 
an inhibiting function. 

The Importance of English and its role in Puerto Rico cannot be 
questioned when facts such as follow are realized: 

1. The global role of English in international affairs is verified 
by the fact that: "Telstar, Ot^r first communications satellite 

Q 

makes pdBslble global television. " For international communi- 
cations only a few languages are used extensively. The United 
Nations recognize. . . . Engllsh"^^ (one of the six). 

2. Scientific/technical communication is currently a major problem. 
UNESCO figures Indicate that 71% of all scientific writing is 
French, German, and English with English accounting for 62% of 
this output." 



^Ibid, p. 27. 

^Ibld, p. 7. 
9 

Mary Elizabeth Fowler. Teaching Language. Composltton. and 
Literatute . (New York: 1965) , p. 2. 

^^Frank At Rice. Study of the Role of Second Languages in i^sia. 
Africa, and Latin America . (Washington, D.C.: 1962), p. 106, 
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Ibid, p. 107. 



3. English is considered the universal language. English 
language is used by 400 million people, ... of the v/orld, 
Chinese the only language used by more people. • • , Today, 
about I out of every 8 uses it. , • . English has a large and 
more varied vocabulary than any other language, "^^ 

4, Progress In Puerto Rico since 194G has been rapid in all 
aspects ^economical, cultural, political, educational^ etc. 
Statistical records confirm this progress: Puerto Rico's per 
capita income in 1963 was $459 and in 1969 was $1,234. The 
population grov/th over a twenty year period was 18,3% from 
1940 to 1950 and 6.3% from 1950 to 1960* In 1950 the total 
enrollment for elementary and secondary, plus the univer- 
sities and vocational schools was 475,000 and in 1960 
increased to 718,000. Illiteracy in 1940 was 32.5% for 
persons 10 years or older. In I960 it was 12.4%. The 

economic and cultural phenomenon is seen in the gro'ivth 

13 

of a middle class in the mid twentieth century. 
Puerto Rico is a commonwealth (Estado Libre Asoclado) of the United 
States, The Island's postal and monetary system, as well as the domestic 
system of weights and measures are the same as that of United States • 



World Book Encyclopedia . (Chicago: 1969), Vol. 6, English. 
.!!;ncyclopedla Americana . New York: 1968), Vol. 20, Puerto Rico. 
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5, Since World War II there has been a great spurt of Puerto Rican 

migration to the United Stoter. which varied from 28,000 to 45,000 

in 1945 . In 1959 however those returning to the island exceeded 

14 

those who left the island by 7,047. Today there continues to 

be a constant shuffling back and forth from Puerto Rico to United 

States, This greatly affects the island's cultural and social 

patterns and has tremendous implications for the teaching of 

English in the Puerto Rican schools. 

"Latin America is in rapid development of educational sy^stems v/here 

people can trair^ed to new occupations. • . . the ^solution of the language 

15 

problem becomes one of the first obstacles to be overconie." 

These statistics Justify the teaching of English in Puerto Rico* At all 

levels, but(^eciatlly at the high school level, it is very important to have 

an attractive meaningful and effective English program. 

Puerto Rico*s language probl<?m began in 1900 when English was 

1 6 

introduced into the public school by Clark* Since that date the assump- 
tions as to the Importance of teaching English have never been discussed 
more than at present* 



•^^The World Almanac and Book of Facts* (New York: 1371) Puerto 

Rico* 

^^FrankA* Rice, op. cit., p* 105* 

Aida S* Candelas. English as a Second Language In Puerto Rico * 
(University of Puejeto Rico: 1954), p. 1. 
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Aida Candelas states the assuraptions as follows: 

L English Is an asset of inestimable value to the people of Puerto 
Rico* 1 . 

2. It can be taught effectively as a second language without 
displacing nor corrupting the mother tongue (Spanish) and also 
without retarding the mental development. 

3, It will not seriously damage the mother ton^^ue but there must be 

17 

a balanced instruction of both English and Spanish. 
Two factors in particular that helped the writer choose a topic related 
to trans forma tione I - generative grammar are: 

1. The writer's ten years of experience teaching English as a second 
language in Puerto Rican Junior and Senior High Schools, and 

2. The promises that the new theory of generative grammar has to 
contribute to language learning. 

From 1968-1971 the writer was privileged to teach at CROEM, an experi- 
mental high school sponsored by the Puerto Rican Department of Education 
for the purpose of innovating methods of teaching. Re-evaluatlng the methods 
and activities used in English classes at CROEM and those used in the 
regular high schools of Puerto Rico, the writer discovered that significant 
learning only takes place when the student is actively Involved In a positive 
manner in all phases of the learning process w This means that the teacher 



*'Ibld, p, 4. 
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functions only as a guide and a resource person^ The writer also became 
dubiuiu3 about the audiolingual approach for second language teaching - 
especjiially the pattern ^ practice exercises which students generally dislike. 

In chapter 1 a brief description of the English Language Program in 
Puerto Rico for the past twenty years will be given; for much of the informa-* 

tion presented the writer is greatly indebted to one of her professors, Joseph 

18 19 
Kavetsky, and also a classmate, Idalia Rodrf^ijez, whose respective 

writings were a great help. ^ 

Chapter 11 will include what educators and linguistics say today about 
the audiolingual approach, a brief history of linguistics which will supply 
the reader with a background understanding for structural grammar and the 
theory of transformational - generative grammar. A look at psychoUnguistics 
and sociollnguistics and their recent contributions to language learning will 
take up the later part of the chapter and will comprise almost half of the 
chapter* s content which is relevant to what will be discussed in the 
following chapter. 

Bllingualism and second language learning will be considered in the 
opening of Chapter 111. Emphasis and attention will specially be given to 



Joseph Kavetsky. "La Bnsefiansa del Ingles en Puerto Rica Una 
lnterpretaci6n y crftica de la ensenan?^a y aprendlzaje del IngUs en Puerto 
Rico desde el aflo lc^49. " Unlverstdad de Puerto Rico: 1963) • 

^^Idalia Rodrfguez Sllva. "The English Language Program in Puerto 
Rico," Unpublished thesis. (University of Puerto Rico: 1972). 
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English at the secondary level. The ideas presented are derived from readings 
about trarisforiTicitional - generative grammar and fD3?m other contemporary 
sources. 

The term grammar needs to be clarified as meaning "a theory of language 
'*.hicb attempts to account for what speakers of that language do with it." 

The extensive reading, as indicated by the bibliography, In preparatbn 
for writing this monograph by far did not exhaust all that Is related to tht? 
theory of transformational - generative grammar. Hc-wever, it does include 
what was considered most relevant for the topic under discussion. Likewise 

the conclusions and recommendationo whould neither be considered exhaustive 

1 20 
nor final* 



Joseph Aurbach^ Philip H„ Cook, Robert B. Kaplan, and Virginia !• 
Tufte, Tt^ansformational Grammars A guide for Teachers. O^ockvlUe, 
Q Mariland: 1968}^ p. 6* 
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Chapter 1 



A BrM Description and Evaluatlom of the English 
Language r^ r:nr:fT7:;m of P wh'co Rico f^lnce l^ Q , 



"The ability io see familiar facts in a new light 
is equivalent to acquiring a new sense." ^ 



H* A. Gleason^ Jr. Linguistics and English Grammar, (Ne^ Yoric: 
Q 1965), V* 
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Boforc devc'loplng the main part o: thir. monograph, ccntainod in 
chapu':rs 11 an(i 111 3 brief look '•^n^':' nn cvnluation of the siturttlon of 
English teaching in Puerto Rico's public 3chooln since 1950 v/ill help the 
reader to understand cind appreciate the writer's concern as eKprer.rcd In the 
i.tr:.!notlon. 

The five anpecf'? to be considered will readily reveal the e::isting 
dilemnna of language learning in Puerto Rfco. i:.::ici) of these ^ as listed 
below ^ will briefly be discussed: 

A. The objectlvcT^ or goals 

B. The material^ and method 

C. The teacher", pupils, and supen^inors 
Attempts to improve the teaching of English 

E. An evaluation of the English program 
A. T he ob1ecttve-> or goals 

Since the wrj^jer is more concerned 'vith High School English, the 
objectives for grades one to six will not be Included. However, they are 
the same as tl>e first two of the objectives listed below except for the norms 
which state "for the elementary level" Instead of "for the secondary level," 

The outlined summary for the English curriculum, prepared by the 
Department of Education states ihe general objectives for grades 7 to 12 as: 
By the end of t^^^elfth grade, the student have further 

developed: 

L the dblUty to understand, speak, read and write 
EasUali in accordance with the n&mn ftf &e 
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.rcconuary Irv^-;!,.. 

2. hcsbits of o. ;irr i^mllrh ixv n vc^hlcle of communication 

3. the ability tv? jf r English reading as a tool for ?;ecur- 
ing ir;for:T)ation, r^nd 3r> a , mean*: of recreation. ^ 

KavetG.;;r poiats out four ^'objoctlvon genorales y b^sicon.*,* 

entender el lugl'^., , .;ablarlo^ k^erlo, o cr^blrlo."^ 

B. The materl Ti li. and .^lethodn 

The te;;tijoc!:3 used in both ':ho Glonentary and secondary schools are 

The Fries American English Series \ hl?h r^rr^ biroc" on tho linguistic theory of 

structualisrai cmployiug tho audioUa^'nl ipproach. 

The Department of Educaliou ■''"^:?':i7ncten the amount of time to be 

dedicated to Eagii^l; irii-truction. 

Uugli;5h instrucV.lon In th'* secondary rchooL*? 1*5, . 2/fi of the 
overaU tinic for language activities ^ 2/5 for reading if texts assigned 
to ei^ch grade, and 1/5 for enrichment activities. * . . 

The curriculum Is being broadened further at the twelfth grade 
level by the introduction of elective courses in Conversational 
English, American Literature , Composition, Modified Basic English, 
and Shakespeare to help prepare our students for high 9/chlevement 



Outline Summary of the English Cuniculum In the Secondary School 
1070-71 (PoertoRlco* p. I. 

3 

Joseph Kavetsky **Ld Enseflan^ta del IngUs en Puerto Rico: Una 
Iateri>retacl6n y C^ca de la Enseilanr^a y Aprendlz^je del IngKs en Puerto 
Rlcodesde elAflo 1349,^ Unlversldad de Puerto Rico: 1963), p% K 

o 
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Bt the univerf;U:y lovol* 

Drama cla::oOi; a-?^ experimental project in the 
use of English, . , / began in the second semester of 
1967-68.'* 

C. The teachers , pupils and Gupeivir- 'Ors 

Dr^ Kavetsky oommentG about the Puerto Riccin teachers of English, 
the pupils, and ^junervisors . In esrience he says that: ^In comparison to 
the foreign Ic^nguage teachers of United States the English tejtchers of Puerto 
Rico are better prepared beoause they have studied English for tv/elve years 
before entering the university where they aXso have studied English for four 
years, HoT''/ever, Dr. Kavetsky obf?^^r\reG, that the teachers and students are 
inhibited about 55pe.a.king English. He feels this situation exists because 
much emphaslB has en given to pronunciation which creates a fear to speak 
English, He also points out that the majority of high school graduates enter- . 
"ing the University of Puerto Rico have not sufficiently mastered pronunciatton^ 
vocabulary nor grammatical structures of English v/hich is necessary for their 
more advanced study . About the English supervisors he remarks that within 
the last ten years the number of local supen/isors has been increased and 
the tendency is to give the full responsibility of the Englifi^. program to these 

4 • ■ ' ' 

Outline iSmnn^ary of .the English Curriculumc. . • ^ Op, cit., pp*15, 18^ 21 » 

^Joseph KavGtsky, opa Clt, , pp* 15^ 16» 

,^Ibid, p. 18- 
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superviBorSe Too nra/cy suporvlsorr tcn/I to dl'splay their author :lly by insist- 
ing C;i using O'O.ly the prer^cribed motho^k, ^.nd do net permit; PiUy deviation 

7 

nor teacher experimentation- 

Vrom my .perr^onaj. exp^rienco of ten years of teaching Engliah in Puerto 
P^con Jurilor v.ud SenJcc High Schools ; the Y,rrUer har, observed thai: most 
snpervizorv> m^e more concernecl to reo the teacher'f.5 lesson plan a^ad to 
obser/e how well r;he has carried it^Mttlkia^to ovfTiluate the ob^r.er/ed activi- 
ties and to conclude v/hether or not nny real learning has taken place. 

From a report on a research project - relate?d to some aspects of the 
studentfe^ motiTOtion,-^ In the Puerto Ric^n. High Schools — Dr. Aida S. Candelas, 
a professor at the TJniversity of Puerto RicO; and some of her students in 1963 
dlscoversd the follovv^lng which is relevant to the subjexrt under con::.ideration 
(the teacher.^ and pupils) : 

The majority of the stiideiits (1012 fmn the five 
high schcolr; that i>"^rticipated in the research project) 
have a positive attitude tov;ard English (the teachers 
afxJrm this) • . , , there seem to be certain factors that 
prevent teachers from making the mor>t of the positive 
attitude. . u , their main interest in lecirning English is 
mostly of a utilitailan purpose.*/* they lUce tlie speak*- 
ing aspect best* Yet, , . * they state that they are afraid 
to speak English . (This coincides with what Dr* Kavetsky 
observed) * ■, . 

7 Joseph Kavetsky, op. cit. / p. 2U 



.... the majority of the EngUsn teachers (45 high school 
teachers from the same tiveschoois referred to above) 
are not quite satisfied with the present Ilnglish program. 
, . . .Perhaps the most significaat problem to be polatdcl 
out. • . . is the teachers^ preparation* ... in terms of a 
degree (it is) satisfactory* but the findings reveal that 
their education in their field or specialization is not 
satisfactory.^ 
D. Att empts to Impr ove the t eaching of English 

The Department of Education is putting forth an e-ffort to Uy to 
improve the teaching of English. It has sponsored and continues to sponsor 
various programs of which three deserve mention. 

I. The afeacher Corps Program - now iu its fifth cycle i970-72. . > . 
in areas of socio-economic deprivation. • , . aim? to improve 
these children's masterv of their own veraacular, and at the 
same time helps them to acquire skills irx English.^ 
2 . Bilingual Auxiliary Program - The Department of English and the 
University of Puerto Rico recruit and train native or near native 
speakers of English to teach that language in the primary grades 
(1st, 2nd and 3rd grades). The bilingual teachers nov\^ 



^Alda S. Candelas, "Study In Some Aspects of Student's Motivation in 
Senior High^chool EnglisV/^^ (University of Puerto RicO; 1963), pp^^ 19-21,24 

^Idalia Rodrfguez Siiva, ''The English Language Program in Puerto Rico" 
Unpublished thesis, (University of Puerto Rico: I972i PP* ^6, 17. 
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nuir.'>e2 S^OOp and It is expected to raach 2,000.'' 
3. The BlUngual Educational Progr&m - This has been 

another attempt at relating English with the curriculum. 
This program is also an atte^npt at coping with the 
many ttCfventh, eight, and nintit graders returning from 
the States with schooling in T^nglish.^^ 
Tht* Department of Education has different curriculum centers on the 
island. In 19(39 the Center ^for Egllnh was opened in San Juan. 

Each curriculum center was to provide professional 
advice and provide materials, ... .to be equipped w 
loan films, records and tapes. . . . One of the most 
Important functions is, "Probar, expeiimentar y evaluar 
clertos materlales on el sal6n de clases, y hacer 
recomendaclones respecto a su valor educative. 
£. An Evaluatio n of the English Program 

Idalla Rodrfguez In her monograph presents a numbe? of critical views 
which may be conrildeied as an evaluation of Puerto Rico's English language 
program. Below Is a summary of the^e criticisms: 

1. Theodore Brameld in his book^ The Remaking of a 



^Idalla I^o^rfguez Sllva, op. clt. , p. 49. 
^^Ibti, pp. 51, 52. 
l^ibid, p, 48. 
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Culture , mentions these factors are retardlr^g the 
iearninq of Englii^h as a second language: one period 
a day for twelve years, lack of continuous practice 
In English outside of school, considering the students 
capacity as recptive, iuQc^^quately trained teachers, 
limited lesource materials, hugi^ classes and double 
sessions. : nv.: P>orly enforced attendance rulen.... 
on the average students dislike the English period 
more than they like It. . . . 

Other gra^sroot recommendations in his book 
include modification of choral practice to reduce 
fatigue and freedom; provide opportunity to integrate 
English with le;^ming of othier subjects. The present 
almcst isolation of English In^Jtru rvion from the rest 
of the curriculum would be TeooguUed frr what it is 
- a perpetuation - . . . ^cf chiefly behavicristlc 
principles and practice o£ learning. 
2. Dr. Ralph B. Long agrees with Brameld about the 
Importance of practicing English outside of school 
and providing many situations In which the students 
have contact with English. As the result of a survey 



Idalla Rodrfguez Sllva, op. clU, 6. 
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Dr. Long carrlr^d out for The Council o( Higher 
Kducotion of ^i^rto I\!no in I9G1 ]ic also ob.:or7cu:- 

Otra dc l3C fnllar, or. que en realidod ol programa 
consif:te dc nr^totica cvjctr^mvi dc patroae^ en relativo 
^^Ir^lamiento c'o lecture y cle las ooti^iF que los aiumnos 
qut'^leron hccrr por voluntad propia. 

Uno d'. lo'. ob3tc5culo': con que se coiifronta la 
enscflanza r.ol lngl(?s C5 la forma deficieato cn que 
ne 03t^ />n,'^c''?ndo -^l C'^poHol en Puerto RicuJ'^ 
Robert P. Fr^ rlnr; in the same report for the CDuncll 
of Hiahcr Kducnlicn conimentr>: . . . .que haya limi- 
tada d('icur>l^)n do probleman^ interct:ei:, opinloncs^ 
y la falta dr crruor^o por ayudar a los nViOZ a 
utilizar ol ingMr. do manera funcional y *;lgnificatlva.^^ 
Alda Candeln*! callfi attention to n different a.-pect ox tlie EagliGh program: 
• • . .the emphaels is put on the mactery of the four aspects of 
language: hearing, r. peaking, reading, witlng.... the need for a fourfold 
mastery of the Increase In Inteechange of peroons. . , . because of clooer 
social^ economic and political relations. . • . a professional and vocational 



I'^Idalia Rodrfguez Silva, op. clt,^ p. 7. 
>5ibld, 8* 
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Ih^re are znan/ .ractorc; i/i J. . ;T. : 'o.Kniiir: v-)f r;yvjUi;:j li:. r»;^;i't:> Rico, 

Dr. fCavetsky points OUi fuccor^ bei^-.I.^c-^. [-Jie poacher, or tl\o in:''LhO''i, or the 

materials and ■i:e::t^; ^vhich it bo f;os:v:U';^red , Gomo oT Uit^^o V.i:: .-ntt^rcst 

l:;.o i^cudcn!;; the /.cUtude of tho D^niW'^ the fuel ?.ha!: EncjUsh 1:^ Lniiglit in a 

Spuuish"iipo;ihivKi oiivironiac-iu, and t'-. litclc oi)portUAit:i- cji^"?:;) co the- v?cjcher 

to e>:))e):imc^iU in. 'io)i' teachiag to try o ,.*: :l :\' ;i-3ve boon Ivarn ^.^' Ir: the 

17 

Jniverslty. 

Lloyd Tiroini^n in hii^ orticlo oboi^l: 'Tcictorrj Influencing. LeicrnLfig a 
Second .Language*', rofern to Piu->rLo ^^v--- -ri'-i '-hi example of a people -ircpDsed 
to a second language . 

• « . * Puerto Rico pre;vetri:s onotbrrr e.>:r,nnple, .^'/IaHo the Department 
oi* Education of the I^dari:[ hi^ ^ tia excellent ringlish pcocjcuivi gve-.-t 
difficulty is persuading the population outside the? u.i'bc\u i:VA?r5p, IhZit 
they v/ould benefit frora tVie ooMui.--ition of a V.nov/ledgo of English. 
Before dosing this chapter the v/riter conr:; iders four references of impor- 
tance becau!:*.e of their relcition^^hip to certain aspects as mentiouod , 
1, \\\icii Brarneld pointed out as cx criticism of Puerto I^ico^.' 



1 6 

Aida Candelas , "English a Second Language in Puerto Rico, " 
Unpublished thesis, (University of Puerto Rico: 1954)^ 3, 

17 

Joseph ivavetsky, op, cito^ pp. 15-22. ' 
^ ^English ToumaL IXXXI, (1961), pp/ 310-313, 
Ida lid Rodriguez Silva, op» cit,^ p. 6. 
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language program coincides with John Bordie's and 

Arthur Cullen*s opinions. Bordie says learning English 

successfully as a second language must be "no after 

thought"; it must be part of t^fie "total educational 
pro^ss."20 

2 . Cullen in Califormla helped develop a four-year 
liberal arts college in which all subjects are taught 
in Spanish, He recommends that after two or three 
years ^ foreign language study the student should 
study other subjects in that language rather than 
study advanced grammar, composition or literature 

3. Dr. Long's statement about one of the obstacles 
the Puerto Rican student has is ^supported by 
Weinreich who discusses the importaice of profi- 
ciency in the learner's native language. An inherent 
non-structural factor for learning a second language 
is a relative proficiency in his own native language 



20 

John G. Bordie, "When Should Instruction in a Second Language or 
Dialect Begin? " . Elementary English X LVin. (May, 1971), pp. 435-440. 

21 

Arthur Cullen, "A New Option for Foreign Language School, NEA 
Toumal. LVII, (April, 1968), pp. 12, 13. 

22 

Aida Rodrfguez Silva, op. cit. , p. 7. 

Sol Soporta (Edited by) Psvcholingulstics . A Book of Readings . 
(New York: 1966), p. 378. 
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4, The most important function of the curriculum center 

was pointed out to be experimenting, evaluating and 
24 

recommending. To the writer's knowledge little of 
this has been done# In spite of the well-meaning 
attempts to improve the island's English progfam. 
• , . .what is needed now is a series of small- 
scale carefully controlled educational experi- 
ments in which some of the best minds in 
linguistics, foreign language teaching, psychol- 
ogy , education I experimental design, and 
measurement would be brought to bear on the 
problem, 

The pertinence of Carroll's opinion is proven by what many educators 
say concerning the present situation of language learning both In the native 
and the second language. An examination of such criticism is in order and 
will be included in the following chapter. 



2^Aida Rodrfeaezz Silva, loc. cit^ p. 48. 

^^JohnB. Carroll, The Study of Language, (Cambridge: 1955), p. 187. 
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Chapter II 



Linguistics and the Theory of Transformational - Generative Grammar 

"Interest In linguistics among English teachers has risen 

phenomenally in the last few years • . . • It 1& no longer responsible 

behavior merely to iggoreiit, yet no clear picture emerges from most 

of the debate. Too frequently linguistics is presented as slightly 
V 1 

esoteric. 
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^H. A. Gleason« Jr. Linguistics and English Grammar, (Nbw York: 1963Xv 

<d . p.v. 



Today's educators in Puerto Rico and elsewhere are questioning the 
effectiveness of the audiolingual approach to language learning both in the 
vernacular and second languages. Many linguists, as well, ace dubious 
and are re -evaluating this approach* Has it accomplished what the struc- 
tural linguists hoped it would? How do they and educators answer this 
question? Varbaus opinions will be mentioned here because of their signif- 
icant and their relevance to the i>uerto Rican situation. 

A. Educators and linguists re-^valuate the effectiveness of the 
auaiolinaual approach. 

Dr. Robert Lugton, editor of English as a Second 
Language^ Current Issues , said in 1970s 

A common European (specially Britibsh) complaint 
about American approaches to the teaching of English 
as a second language (ESL) is as follows: 'no matter 
etinerther structurally or transformationally based 
American ESL textbook materials and methodology are 
sentence oriented, lacking important relationships to 
usa^e and content.' 
Leonard Newmark agrees that structural habits are stressed at the 
expanse of language in context and that the students* classroom knowledge 
seems "... .too often to be unavailable for his own use. ... the main control 



Idalia Rodrfguez Silva, '*The English Language Program In Puerto 
Rico/' (Unpublished thesis, University of Puerto Rico: 1972), p. 47. 
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the teacher needs to exert is that the materials to be studied are graspable 

and usable items for the learner*'' 

'Lester S. Golub expresses his opinion by saying that in teaching English 

to ( both native and non^native speakers) one must decide whether 

(languages tioiths) are better acquired by means of educational method:: . • • . 

or whether a language truth is nevcttruely acsimulated as a truth except 

Insofar as it has first been reconstructed or rediscovered by means of some 

4 

activity relevant to the task. 

Wllga Rivers points out that: 

it seems unreasonable to derive methods of foreign language 

learning from the way the cjiild learns his natfr^e language. 

The temptation, however, is great. Most writers, while 

acknowledging the great difference In ^<3^e twp situations 

manage to slip In a few recommendations based on native-^ 

language learning* «« and present them as cognate arguments 

5 

for certain procedures, 
John B* Carr.oll is also: 

doubtful whether learning a foreloo language should proceed 
In all respects In a manner paralleling the acquisition of 



^Reading IttJvipUer Transformational Grammar, (New York: 1970) « 
pp. 243, 2AA, 248, 249. 

4 

Language Awareness as Thought Process,** Elementary English .XLVm. 
(May, 1971), pp* 444-4SU 

Q ^ feachino Fofeion Lanouaae Skills. ((Chicago: 19S8), p. 163. 
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liTiJiguace of a child. . . - The so-<:alled nlmlcr/ zriemorlza- 
tlon* method. , • . is full of challenging problems for 
psychoUngulstlc study. . . . The methods of the llngubtlc 
sc;*entist as a teacher arc not necessarily the moot 
^s^f^cUve metho^B. . . • we are Ignorant as to the best 
ways of strengthening new linguistic habits, and must 
therefore appeal to the psychologist to give us new 
evidence on this score. 
John !• Bordio agrees with Carroll md Rivers. His claim Is that most 
authcrs Just "assume** that second language learning follows the same pattern' 
as mat of a first language. "Pronunchtbn Is the only part of language learn- 
ing that Is chiefly Imitative.**^ 

Robert Lsdo v/io h^i a rich background experience working v4th lln* 
gulstics confen?er^ that the principles (for the scientific approach) are 
subject to change or elimination aa new scientific facts are added to our 
knowledge," 

Dt. Ralph Long who teaches at the University of Puerto Rlco^ has 
had a career long concom with English language and gratxunar. He likewise 
questions the effectivtmess of the audtoUngual approach. 



7ne Study of Language^ (Cambridge: l9SS)t PP. 99« 192, 

''When Should instruction in a Secoml Langeage or DlaL^ Begin?** 
ttarv ^noUah. XLVUl, (May, 1971), pp, 435^40. 

Lamuaqe Ttachlno. A Scientific ADorpach. (Mew York: l£S4), p. SO. 



V/c enter the revenue::, • - after tv;o decides durltvj v.'hich In the 

United States the field of Lnglich bncuage has been domiuatcd by 

lln;}uli»tlc Uieorle:». . . £ver. vithin the lingui-Jtlc Establichricnt there 

has bc0O a growingf awareuo^.. Uval tlUngs have not gone well. . . . 

(1953) Kenneth V/* Mildcnbcrcjcr reported that..*, time and experience 

seemed **to be leadln; lne;wa*:Iy to a showdown on tht aiudlo- 

Ungual approach to language k:irairo . Ronald V^'arahaugliV- proper, . . 

dealt v/lth th^^ problems facctt m English a second Um^^i^^ye, long 

a StructoralliU flcf beyond all :u::;tlon nov/ tJiat both structural 

analysis and Structural pedusio^jical procedures have cone to eem 

IndcfenribiW, ... I myself ;vw J/^ ay ihat Structural pedagogical 

theories proved even lose satlrfaciory than StructtJU^al analysU, and 

that Uva "untUad** £micturali::t approach ••with lu Cinph^iUs on 

pattern practice. Its neglect of interest and Unaglnatloa, It opposl** 

Con t^ aiialyals and Itn fallur-^ to lake advantage of the treac ndoui 

Unguistlc capacities of small children-** mialed a whole generation 

of devoted teaehera of SngU^h a^ a cecond language and is <IIU doing 

9 

great harm in this field, 
A brief HUtcNr^l at linguistics v/ill h^lp the leader understami why 
the audisiingual approach based on the smic^l theory was so reddily 
accdfudt an vy-vi a?? why Its effectiveness now is beli»g questioned. 

» 

^•Eng'agh Gramiear In the WTO's , Collefle English XXXX, No. 8, 0970), 
^ 763-772. 
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B. A Brief hlstor/ of linguistics 

Before entering into more discussion, a definition of linguistics is 
necessary. A most useful way to exjDlain this term is to say that it is: 
1- A scholarly discioline concerned with the nature of 
human ianguQge. . . > as well as with diffe-'^nt grammar 
systems, dialects;,: and the Uke^ and . , » 

2, A behavioral science with impUcation.s for classroom 
strategy in trying to induce behavioral change through 
the use of language, a ad, . / 

3. A social science a s it establishes linkages between 
language ana c\:Uure aad culture and language." 

Next the reader needs to take look at traditional grammar which flour- 
ished during the 17 th , I8th, and I9th ci-nturieij and which vms more "concerned 
with a general and humanistic approach to language. Its chief aim was the 
v/rltten language tatiier than the souud.s of speech* Rules were taught not as 
descriptive but rather as legislative v/hich really decided what was to be said 
or written • ^ 

By defining classes and assigning rules for language 
based on meaning^ traditional grammar proceeds subjec- 
tively, . . . appear (s) to assign the reason why certain 
grammatical features of a language occur, and how they 



HarMd G. Shane, Linguistic and the Classroom Teacher, (Washington, 
D.C. 1967), Po 3. 



nunt belxave. . , , (It) does not odequdtely distinguish 
(a) lexical, morphological « and syntatlc meanings; the 
difference between grammatically minimal and statistically 
pcrmlsstr>le connturctlons; and (b) particular and universal 
features of language. 
The ogo of Comparative Linguistics began In Europe early In the I9th 
ceatmv . Ry 1850 the history of wc^p and sounds of many languaoes had been 
worked out. Nro-Granmarlans developed the field of phonetics which paved 
the way for Do^crlptlve Lln^rulstlc??. K^rl Vem<?r, a German, developed the 
sound law conc<*pt. The Pra jue School developed the Idea of the phoneme as 
a basic sound unit. United States* scholars also be^me Interested and by 
1940 thf* Ago of Quiet Reform of English language teaching had begun. 

Eaplr and Bloomfleld were responsible for the acceptance of the phoneme 
theory in United iitates« Charlos C. FUe^ accepted the phoneme as the bdslc 
building block In language »tructura. Ae thu result much research anU theory 
in photK)logy« graciimar^ and semantics began* By 1957 Noem Choaisky 
published his book Syntatlc Structures which started a revolutionary movement* 
He challeisged Bloomfield's thecNry of phe^mes and other aspects related to 
morphology^ syntax^^ lexicon^ and grammatical meanlnot 

Chomsky introducer the theory oC UnguiiiUc unlveraals « a language 
universal related to a general property of natural languages and how they can 



Urariwls P« Dinneen^ An Introduction to General S4nauistlcs« (Mew 
XbrkJ 1967)^ pp. 167 « 17U 
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be interconnected. Thus Chomsky ushered in the Age of Transformational - 
Generative Grammar, Associated with this "Age" is the psychological and 
sociological awakening to different and nev/ aspects of language learning. 
Psycholinguistics and sociolinguistics became popular terms of great interest 
after 1950, 

Becaui:e linguistic i:?.$ues are themselves unsettled today, the problem 
of effective language teaching still remains to be solved ."^^ Hov/ever^ the 
reader can underritand v/hy structural linguists feel that the approach to 
language learning "must be mode through form rather than through meaning • ''"^ 

The merits of this approach arc found in tho idea of "comparing the 
language taught v^ath the language of the learner on a fair cind equal bcisis, , • 
(One weakness /however ^ ir;0 ''the cheery thai: vocabulary should be selected 
on a basis of :corm alone - 

Even though linguistic issues, QiV unGettlod there is more hope today than 
In the pact becau^je "linguisU^ have been, and remain, ultimately concerned 
with the precise problem which must be clarified for effective teaching: How 
do people communicate by means of language? u . , and hov^ does* commu'- 
nicationoJiQiaie about in a second language? 
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David McNeill. The Acquisition of Language. The Study of Develop - 
mental Psycholinguistics . (Nev/York: 1970) , p. V IL 

13 

Anne Cochran, Modern Methods ivof Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language^ (Washington, D,C.: 1958)/ p, 39 

^^Ibid, pp. 40, 41. 

^^Karl V. Teeter^ Grammar and Generative Grammar , (Princeton: 1965), 

p. 3. 



Ko\vcvor^ • the field o( tcctchiac; TriQlish as a second languacrc iccns 
not to bo mzT'Knr: by sharp opporltlor; . have recenlly devclcpe:; xi; American 
iJTigulsti.^ circle s , . ' ^""^ 

with thli rapldi orlealit>lon 'h . rrA^^er Is prepared tor a clo:o'" examina- 
tion of the rtnict -71 .^nd tranr.for.T. ?M?r. -1 generative theories cf language, 
r.trarturel ';r'?.rMr„zr olvc: a d:^cript'C!: ol Iho ImguaQe but act c:.pluaa-- 
tlon* ItH rhlrf ro'^irr-r the r-pcketi l:»v:uage. Therefore it dcal^ tiioroughly 
with tho cciin ! y^t^rr;, clu: ^tre^ • , r.V.^-'h rhythtn , Juncture ^ anu the 
formation c*^. *cr^' • It ;!lr • nrr n ' I T V: . :he !n?chc.*:lrr/».' r/iahe It 
possible to arflv • 5t the achloven;' tr. : * !xi<lltional ^jrammiic. riieoretlcally 
It Is founc'oi on t'-- t\vA ^'^^^un \ . :-rT::" fir^.L, and gramrnqx 50cn from form 
to meaning v»hich mf^k^^-^ It objectlv^^- n*: :>d^xvti^r^. Surface .>zruct;^:e, the 
outer fwr of n '•^nt?nce, i^. 1* ^ r< i*!crn!anci t:ub:.tltit:r. coinpc'tencc. 
Material nrc carefully !if»lrcte^1 nn ! rr inj^ J in iic:;oru with ::'ounv''. The 
two gen*?ral catogorlen of v/ordr are the cl^-^s and tho function wordr of 
which Frlec lirtn four major classer^ and fifteen function groupn*^'^ 

Techniques? ar pattem-practlc^, nirnic-i:nemor|^ftion* relnforcenent 
and «(tlmulus«responsc all contribute or belong to the oral approach uued by 
the structuralists* 



Harolds. AUon, Teaching Tnc ilsh a^ a Second Languag e. (Nov/ 
York: 196S), p. XL 

17 

CharUs C. F^s. Teaching at^ Leftmlno EnaUsh as a Second Language. 
(Ann Arbor: 194S)^ pp, 38-56. 
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For over a period of four years CX. Fries worked at the English Language 
Institute of the Unlverlsty of Michigan 

"In the preparation of nev/ materials to be used In 
Intensive courses In English for those of a foreign 
speech. This work. . . . Ua^terprets), In a practical 
way for teaching t tlie ^^rhiciples modern linguistic 
science and (uses^ tiie results of scientific linguistic 
research. 

.... In oral approach although the language of the pupil 
Is avoided as much as possible. It Is used when 
necessary to make sure that explanations are thoroughly 
understood. Generalisations concerning structure, or 
grammar, are a regular feature. . . . they are always 
Intimately related to the oral practice of the language. . . 
for Latin American students there are four volumes of 
lesson materials covering grammar, pronunciation and 

1 8 

word study. . . . they are always developed orally first. . . 

As the result of Fries study at Michigan the American English Series for 
the Study of gnqllsh as a Second Lanouaoe texts for children from ten to 
fourteen years of age* . . . were prepared In Puerto Rico by a team of practicing 



18 

Charles C« Files, preface, p. 7^ 
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English teachers trained in the Michigan methods and under the direction of 
Dr. C. C. Fries. 

Basically the difference between the traditionalist and the structuralist 

centers in what each considers the role of meaning in analyzing language; 

both have thel: rhort comings. Paul Roberts comments: "As Fries was an 

Improvement on J: 'rersen (a Traditional grammarian) , so Chomsky U an 

improvement oa Fries, and so, • • . there will be an improvement ontlihomsky. 

Chomr:<y ev3 uate^ the v/crl< of the structural linguists as a: 

. * . . contribution to factural and methodological 

basis of language structure and use. ... CT^ y) made 

factural material avallbble and gave now iitandartc 

of clarity and objectivtti. (Very little. If nothing) 

deals with tiae mechanlsma of sentence construction, 

which establish a sound-meaning) relaton In this 

language , nor with a correct formulation of Khc rules 

that generate deep and surface i tructure.'^ and Interrelate 

them. . . . , and likewise) It dr>e?n*t deal with 7. universal 

grammar-a general theory of linguistic itnicture that 

21 

determines the form of grammar. 



10 

^kf*m Cochran, Op. clt. , p. 33. 
20 

^-Linguistics and the Teaching of Composition,, " T^ ie Englis h Toumal 
VUI, (my, 1963), pp. 331-335 • 

^Sjoam Chomsky, "^The Current Scene in linguistics: l^esent 
DirectionB% Coileo^ English XXVIL (May, 1966), pp. 587-5&^5. 
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At the convention of NCTE in 1962 Robert B. Lees from the University of 
Illinois presented a paper related to Transformational Grammar. He pointed 
out Lhat many grammarians became doubtful of the tradition and structural 
grammars because they didn't answer: 

1. What special capacity a child has to learn a language so quickly 
and c'fcrtlcssly if permitted to hear enough of it. 

2. What kind of competence an expert native speaker acquires: 

a. to understand Immediately though new and 

b. to construct novel sentence?^ Immediately 

3. V/hcit the requirements arc which any utterance must «^,atlsfy 
In order to be a well-formed sentence of any language: 

i). hov/ n native langr.agv? user can construct 

b« hov/ a native languao*^ u^;er can hear and then 

22 

construct on basis of meaning. 
The Important features of the tran^^ forma tlonal vlev/ of sentence structure 
Is that "all such questions about ambiguity and syntcrtlc functions receive 
very natural ancv/ers In accord with our Intultlvf? perception of grammatical 
form**.^^ 

Lees considers **the major Important grammatical studies to lie In the 
area of the so-<:alled behavioral sciences and not In., . pedagogy and 



Roberr Lees, "The Promise of Transformatloaal Grammar, *' jQie 
EnoUsh Toumal m. (May, 1963), pp* 327-330, 345. 

Q ^^Ibld, p. 328. 
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rhetoric* "^"^ 

Among his expectations of what the trans forma tional theory will do as 
regards language learning are: 

U The availability of materials which contains the results and 
insights of recent research in English syntax and phonology. . . 
and stress our best understanding of human linguistic capacity 
and behavior* 

2. That English grammar in all secondary achools will not 
be taught in connection with rhetoric and literature but 
rather in the area of science and general education along 
with psychology and anthropology.^^ 
The writer considers Lees' last hope of relocating grammar in the 
curriculum quite radical hi:t there is no question that in studies of language 
learning psychology must play a great part. 

The active and non-concern of psychologists 
with language, • • was viewed ... as a mere outer 
garment of the essential thought within a conception 
remnants' of which are still atavistically present In 
the concept of encoding • The behavloristic revolution 
should perhaps have rectified this situation. • . . not 
until about 1950 that psychologists in seriousness 
and in numbers began to take up problems in lanc-a^;(fe. 
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^"^Ibid, p. 329 
25ibid, p. 345* 



these events produced, . • the right circumstances. . . for 

the generative transformational revolution in linguistics 
Itself .2 6 

D. Transformational generative grammar 

Noam Chomsky, a psychoUngaist, used the strengths and contrlbur 
tion of traditional and structural grammars as a sprtagboard for his work. 
His own vlewp:?int is that "real progress in linguistics consists in the 
discovery that certain features can be reduced to universal properties of 
language. • . these deeper aspects of linguistics form."^^ 

This deeper aspect of linguistic form which reveals the true nature 
of language with its innate intellectual structure 'is the d irect result of 
psychoUnguistG as ChomskJ' (In the l95G's}* Others began doing research 
and llkewL-::e made discoveries about thi;^ missing link of language {the Idea 
of Innate intellectual structure) - D^vid McNeill, George A . Miller, Eric 
H, Lenneburg (In the I950*s), Roman Jakobson, Uriel Welnrelch, Werner F . 
Leopold (in the 1950's) and Leon Jakobdv.its (in t he late 19 60's). These 
men by data received from their s tudie'3 and research bac!:cd up t heir 
theory of tra nsformatlonal- generative grammar. Later 1 n this monograph 
references will be made to the findings of these men who.je central t ask 
as a psycholinguists is "to describe the psychological processes that go 



J. L. Cowan, Editor, Studies in Thought and Language . (Tuccon, 
Arizona: 1970), p. 2. 

27 

Francis P. Dlnneen,op.''cit. , p. 397. 
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on when people uoe iientence :?. 

Much reference has been made to tran formational - generatlvo grammar 
but, as yet, has not beeri fully defined. The 3rttanntca Encyclopedia qlve-3 
a complete aad easily understood d:Ki :ription of this new theory. 

An unabridged dictionary will have clo e to one-half 
million entries, yet it does not Include the total vocafcalary of the 
language. Part of that vocabulary say 100,000 words as a 
minimum - can be arranged by a single speaker of the language 
into an enormous variety of sentences, many of which he has never 
heard or seen before and aome of which ha<ife^€nKTdr:h)(ra\^d:or:T^ 
and some of which have never existed before. Yet these sentouces 
are for the most part Intellegible and acceptable to tho?e who hear 
and read them. The Transformational - Generative ^grammarians 
attempt to explain thi^ complexity as deriving from a few nlmple 
basic formulas, v/hat they call kernels, consisting alwayfi of a noun 
phrase and a verb phrase, the^e kernels can be transformed into the 
great variety of sentences a language can produce* by the application 
of the approplate rules it is possible to generate from kernels all the 
sentences in a language. 

This school of grammarians doe^ not nlaim that their 
theory is particularly novel; fot* example, Chomsky believes that 
a child is endowed with a pre-possesslon toward language learning, 

28 - 

^ Mark Lester, op. clt. , p. 21. 
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a capacity fpr rccognii'-ing Ungui'.tic univer'^aK^ - an atii^uoc which 
is clearly rerainii cent of the Port Royal graTjnarian : * • , V. hat 1 . new 
in their approcivjh is the rigour with v^^hich they formuLitc the rule : 
and the elabcralo preci, ion v/ith which they .^ymboli'^c the working out 
of the ruic . They are ulr-o mo.\^ concerned with cii icovering 
rule.: by v/hich all the acceptablt- :;entoncc : in a language can po 
generated than with offering a -ystematic c:e vcriptioa of the language 
as it i:*' • ^ • 

Tlic Trancfomational - Genorativc grammarian:, claim' 
that 'c\v?ir ry .tem of jnalysi" i the "^ao. t c^^ccunt: and eomplrx and 
that it ha' the advantage;' of formality, explicitne s , coinplctene.ui, 
and simplicity. 

Vwhdt happen in a y»eroor^ :. mind when he learn a language . This 
is what Cboitnsky really tries' to explain. He. . . "concede: that an individual 
mu^t hear a language tpolcen before he himself can ^pea.< it meaningfully, 
The art of listening only triggers an intrins ic competence characteri^jtic of 
man in the gcneilc t;en::e; that i«, thdt the ability to generate language i^ 
human. '^^ 

More about the creative and syntactic aspcctn of language may oq ^qqu 
in Allen and Van Buren's explanation according to Chom .:<y: 



••Grammar'*, Encyclopedia Britannica (1959), X, pp. tiGo E, 557. 

^°Jo3eph Aurbach, Philip H. Cook, Robert B» Kaplan and Virginia J. Tufte, 
Trangfiormational Grammar: A Guide for Teachers, (Rockvlllc,. Maryland: 1968), 
p. 4. 
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. . . the syntactic description of; sentences* has two 
aspects; surface structure ^ and a far more abstract 
deep structure.., surface fi^tructure isthe aspect that 
determinate f-: the phonetic fcuan of sentences, while, 
deep structure determines .semantic interpretation, " 
The rules that express the relation of deep and surface 
structure in sentences are calb?d 'gramma tical trans- 
formation. , • current v^orK in generative linguistics 
bj essentially theoretical in nature. 

Transformational - Generative grammar a ^^tep 
toward explaining * a univerj^al grammar' which is. 
concerned about with. , . the nature of mental processes , 
the mechanisms of perception and production and the 
mechanism by v/hich knowledge is acquired for language 
learning, ^ 

O. Jespersen gave sonne attention to the problem of creativity • He 

says: "The most striking aspects of linguistic competence is what we may 

call, the 'creativity of language', that is, the speaker's ability to produce new 
on 

sentences . . . 



^•'•J. P. B, Allen and Paul Van Buren, (Editors) Language and Laaguage 
Learning , Chomsky: Selected Readings . (London: 1971), pp, VIII, 6. 

32ibid, p. 8. 
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E . PsychoUnquist:ic3 and socit>lincjuisl:icr^ 

This chapter vvill be concluded vnth psycholinguistic finalags which 
have not yet been mentioned but are also pertinent because they vSupport the 
theory of trans&srniational - generative grammar or give insight to learning 
a second language- However, the inforaiation which is specifically related 
to second languager; or bilingualism will bs presented at the beginning of 
chapter IIL 

.Already the reader's attention ha^^ been called to the importance of 
33 

psychology's ' more adtive role in the rjtudy of language acquisition. 

What SSporta wrote in 1961 i:. also c;ignificant. 

The last quarter of a century or so has seen the 
development of at least tv/o major approaches to the 
study of language J that represented by structural 
linguists and that represented by behavioral psychology. 
The two have progressed more or less independently. 



There is a need for some exploration of the 
relationship of these two views, the structural, all-or- 
nothing, deterministic view on the one hand and the 
behavioral, mo^e - more - or - less, probabilistic view 
on the other. It is not clear to what extent they are 



J. L» Cowan, op. cit. , p. 2« 



contradictory of merely complementary. However, it 
seems likely that there are gaps In each approach which 
make communication across disciplhes not only desirable 
but necefLvary . 

Since Saporta v/rote thif^ eleven years ago much experimentation^ study 
and research has taken place to help fill in 'the gaps" he referred to- 
Paralleling this development in psychology there has been a growing aware- 
ness to the sociology of language, called sociolinguistics . This is mainly 
due to the increased intcrestf: in "developing nations.,, (and) small group 
dynamilcs- . , Psychology and Sociology has not only been ignored but had 
"been attacked in former years by the most distinguished American linguists 
as dangerous and mi^'i leading pursuit:^, . . An awareness of TiOciel behavior 
probably represents the basic potential contribution of the sociology of 
language, , 

A most interer^ting and valuable book of readings on child language 
has been edited by Aaron Bar-Adan^ Professor of linguistics at the University 
of Texas, and Werner F» Leopold, Professor Emeritus of Linguistics and 



^"^Sbl Saportcj; Edited by), Psycholinguistics , A Book of Reading s, 
(New York: 1966), p» v. 

Joshua A. Fishman, (Edited by) Readings In the Sociology of Language 
(The HagueK 1968); pp. 5, 7. 

^^Ibid, p. 8, 9» . 
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Aaron Bar-Adan and Warner F. Leopold (Editors), Child Language. A^ 
Book of Readings . (Englewood Cliffs , New Jersey: 1971), p. XIII. 
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German at Northwestern University-, Outstanding papers from the interna- 
tional literature on child language nic^}y original translations - have been 
selected. Outstanding authorities , including Darwin, Dewey, Piaget, and 
others, are foun-J among the sixty chosen readings. The information given 
in the Introcluctioa of this book is relevant to this monograph. 

There ha^j been a growing interest in the study of child language 
on the part of linguists and psycholinguists: , as well as of educators 
and represQntatives in other fields, 
■ . . . .Naturally, special attention has been given to contemporary and 
even irio^t recant research on ail facets of child language: phonology, 
morphology, s^-ntax; semantics, as well as to th[e;.5)tudy of first 
language acquisition within a generative - transformational theory 
of languages and the search for linguistic universale . 

The bulk of Lhev7ork. . . v/as done in 19G5-19S7, but a number 
c£ selections were added during th3 final editing stage in 1967 and' 
1958,.. 

Most of the selections concern children of prei^vchool age, but 
a fev/ interesting studies of school-^ age children are included, 
Only very few but carefully selected portions from some of these 
readings will be chosen. With these portions other related information will 
be presented according to topic and not the chronological order of their 
publication* To help the reader the topic being discussed will be underlined. 



Aaron Bar-Adon and Werner F. Leopold, opo cit. , p. XIIL 
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U General Laaauage acquisition aad development will be considered first. 
John B. Carroll's article written for the Encyclopedia for Educational Research 
in 1960 is primarily a review of research=:ln the field of language development 
in children, Carroll "doubt? whether there is any relation betv/een babbling 
and phonological development in the child* l-? speech. " 

A list of some of the mosf: ouLStanding pointis of language development 
(Carroir^v article leans toward goitig behavjioristic tendencies) as presented 
in this reading are: 

a, ~ w . slanguage in complex but the case and svviftne?5S of the 
child's learning of his native tongue may be more apparent than 
real. . « . 

b, ~ Noel found no signlficanc correlation betv/een children's 
granirnQticar error? and occupational level of parents, although 
qU'iiUty of language usage v/as related to the extent parents 
p3rticipat^?d In outside activitirr involving language- 

c, - By the time he arrive? at school age^ the normal child, 
according to Noel; has already learned to speak with whatever 
sound system, grammar and vocabulary are characteristic ofthfe,.. 
language he has heard most frequently at home and in his 
neighborhood. . ♦ . 

d* - The child needs many opportunities for practice in speaking 

\ 

^^Ibid, p. 200, 



and understanding language In different type of 
i^itadtionn. ' 

In writing about biological foun "atlon ^ of language Eric K. Lenneberg 
proved by clinical and dovt lopmental data that ti>e rapacltic ; for rpeech 
production and related aspects of hoQ^'^ge accuisition develop according to 
built-in biologlci.! achedules.'* In other word ^ Lenneberg a^^^erts that there 
Is: 

a. A tiormal development pattern for language^ and 

thlr pattern Is Independent o£ the child's environment... 

One Implication of thin statement Is: 
That children have their own rule*i for language learning 
d. Parentr> do not teach them pareiUs are not "parroted*' by children. 
Language is a unique characteristic of human npecles.^^ 
Lenneberg himself coiiiducted f ever^l vrudtes In language and he con- 
cludea from his and other studies: 

f. Language apparently ha a a self-propelling , driving quality. 
0* Progress in language development usually ceasea after the age 
of twelve thirteen^ after puberty. ... JThe extent of a foreign 
language accent is directly cc»related with the age at which the 
Bccoiid language Is acquired. 



Aaron Bar-Adon and Wenaef F. Leopold^qp. clt.« pp. 3« 4, 3. 
Mark Lester^ op. clt., pp. 3« 4« B. 



h. Language development thus run^^ a ce^flnite ug!^ a definite 

-chedule; a critical period extends from aL^at age two to age 

twelve^ the beginning an/. ' ofcesonancc.^^ 

Two other article- r written by Lenneberg 4(*d to our informatlcn about 

how children learn language. One of the r.e deals with the '*ccu. .cic/ for 

language acquisition. * A dl^^tlnctlon l.^ made between 'biologically'* and 

t:ulturally** determined behavior. Biologically determined behavior Is 

Innate - like v/alklng; culturally learned behavior Is learned and Is taught 

In many ways - like writing. Language and language acquisition are 
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certainly Instances of biologically determined behavior. 

Lenneberg aiakes use of current work on generatjli'e 
groip/nar. This paper ^"^ater printed as Cin article) Is a 
case rc^port OKt n ^ight-year-old boy with a **congenltdl 
dlneblllty f or #ic acqulnltlon of motor speech skills 
(anarthla) which, however, has not Impaired his oU^/ 
to learn to understand and follow tape • recorded 
instructions. • . . '^evidence was presented fo* the acqulsl* 
tion of grammatical skills as required for a complete 
understanding of language**" Lenneburg concludes that 
babbling and imiitation are not essential in language 
acquisition and that speaking a language is not coicial 
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^^Ibld, ppe 9-12 • 
^^aid, pa SL 



for the development of understanding. Following Chomsky 

and Miller, ^ e emphaslr^? ihe generative aspect, 

"Knowing a langu;?. ^.p Is dependent upon the acquisition of 

44 

a single f»et of organlzlnrj principles." 
It Is intere'^tlng to note that Lenneberg as the reralt of this case study 
concluded that babbling isn't necessary for language acquisition. ITils was 
only two years after Carroll had reported 'Jiat he had doubts about the 
refetlonship of babbling and phonological ;*eyelopment,^^ 
2 . The Toole of ryntax and transformational grammar 

David McNeill, Professor ot th * University of Chicago, '*ls a very 
active and productive psycholinguist.**^^ Ih 1965 he presented his paper, 
*'The Creation of Language by Children*, at the Edxnbsirg University Conference 
on Psychollngulstic!^" and in 1970 published his b^:)o)c^^ aboul -develop- 
mental psychollnguHtlcs** a? he preform to call the work of the psycholinguist 
McNeill's paper, referred to above Is: 

Concerned with the problems of the acquisition of abstract 
structure?; r the npeod of acquisiUon by the child, and 



Aaron Bar-Adan and Werner F. i^opold, op. clt., p. 227. 
^^Ibld, p. 200 

(I) Ibid, p. 349. 
47(2) Sbld, p. 349. 
^^Davld McNeill op. cit., p. 15. 
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hov7 l;he:'je nui^y be accounted for by Choinsky* c-. and Katz' 
thi^ocy of innate ideas and linguibCic univei'^^iiiii . . . , 

Th^ire io no justification for supposing tliai: linguistic 
devolopmc:i)t i:'. iuot'e rapid thda cognitive development. . • . 
WithoLiL aa aaaiysi::;. of the syscein acquired ia cognitive 
deveiopmoul; thai: i- comparable to the Unguis; tic audlysis 
of i^yat^K, 3 co2np.:i3:iwon of the speed of cogaitive and 
linyuistic deveioptuomL is iDirupLy act possible. Tliat 
cognitive devclop;:j:.s*'it apparently continues until the age 
of twelve^ whurcci:; iinguisLic deveioprricai; i:. apparently 
cornplcr.e by Vac age of four, may oniy iriGan that the 
acf:iuif;iiion of :j oyL-teni of geuerai kno;vi.edge is three 

AC} 

times coiuple;^ as the acc^ini^ ition of English, 
Article?, and books, recently publi'.^hed, report data found as the result 
of research and e?:perimentation based on Chomsky* 3 theory- The main 
syntactic component.? of a transformatloaal grammar are the phras^:- structure 
rules, the simple tranf-iforrnational rule:.^ and the isentfnces combining rules. 
Kellog W. Hunt is portlcularly interer:rted in the lai^t mentioned set of rules: 
the sentence combining transformational. In an article, "liow Little Sentences 
Grow into Big Ones", Hunt e:'^pldin;?j 

how these rule.^.- aire cyclical, that is they can be 
applied over and over, each time producing a longer 

49 '% 
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and more cornpiex seat^iaco* i^li'^) main point i;:^ Lhcit 

'^the ability to coiVibinc Uiorc cxVkC vvioi'e keifixcil ::.eateiices 

ii'i a rnark of niatui'ity . The older th(:: child becoKje^j; the 

more he can corabiae. Appai^^ntly, too, tlie lugher the 

50 

IQ ; the faster ciixUh'ca iearn i... do t;u:. 
In 1965 Hunt':} orticlo about ''Roccnt Meci:^ure;> in ;?:y'i tactic to s/^Iopinent'*^^ 
reveals his findiag." as the resuiU of rcMcorch uonc witii writing.: irovii children" 
in three grad&r^ ; fairly v/idely spaced: fourth gr<3dc-. . ^ eighth gr.ude. . • * 
and tv/elve grade. , , The ^vriterr; of ortiok:; i:ov Harper' s and Atic.ntic" ^'^' vjere 
alrjo used , 

Accordiag 1:0 Hunt, there are three v/cT.-'^^tQbiished 
genera ll-otioar:: about the way in which the sentences 
of children change v;ich the children's incrcc\C;iag 
maturity: (1} thcie c^ce more of them, that i.-. , children 
vvTite raore on a given topic as they get older;. (2/ the 
sentencGG become longer; aad (3) the children u^e 
subordinate clau:•^es more frequently. liuntho investiga^ 
tion has led him to reformulate observatioaG (2) anxl 
(3),.*. Consequerrdy ; point (3) . - • -considerably c<5fined: 
as children mature, they uue more and more adjective 
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Mark Lester, op» cit. ^ p, 170, 
^hbid, p. 187. 
^^Ibid ; p, 187. 



clauses. 

Hunts points out that young children write strings 
of independent cla::ros whereas older children and adults 
reduce many of the Independent clauser^ to subordinote 
clauses. . . . "older students reduce more oT their ciause^J 
to subordinate clauses status , attaching thorn to other 
main clauses; and secondly. . . the clauses they do write, 
wh^ier subordinate or main, happen to have more words 
in them, , . to advance beyond the level of the average 
twelfth grader, the writer must learn to reduce and 
consolidate clauses much more often. 
Related to syntax and how children talk McNeill goes back to the child 
before he enters schooL In his book ' ho explains that what the "outside 
observers see as distorted or 'telegfaphic' speech is actually a consistent 
effort by a child to discover hov; a more or less fixed concept of a sentence 
Is expressed in the language to which he has been exposed. "^'^ McNeill 
continues to explain that the theory of linguistic universals show that 
chlldreni regardless of the language being acquired, all begin talking in 
the same way. 

Investigators of children's language "(ffitern and Stern 1907, de Laguna 
1927, Leopold 1949 ^ McCarthy 1954) have said that single words of 



53 3 Ibid/ p. 187-189. 

^^Davld McNeill, op, cit., p. 2L 
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holophrastic speech ure OwiuK'alcnt to lull :,.eatericc:i of aciuUL"'^^- "Ilolophras- 
tlc speoch" U\ con:*uaerea i\\c xu'iit piV;.:^.c of lciiujuc.ge dcquiail-ioru T\rl:\ 
phase may be thougiic oi ur; the re^uL^L. of deop r3truclure, Thc ii''^ c:oud phase'',; 
"telegraphic speech'*, ia the Lruai'.;cv\'\u-doru\l v,i;i'uctare'\ . , oiu* thinking; 
about language acquisition... . v/ili ;:::v.- i:o be ^h^ng^d hi ba^ic \vayfj."^^ 
The vv?ricor i;-. Uaiitc-.. for ::pace ia i^rc-ijeiiciag ivicKeiU':.: cxplaa^itioa;' for 
transformation::, ciie uryumt-nL;.- or :';oo£.'. ayuiuL^t i;he bcriaviori:jtic; :hcory of 
language learning; anu ccmuaLi-j jeveiopni'va't:, Ilov/avcr, 3,icvv p-iiTtinent 
Idea:- .'f.houlu be include^. 

a natural a:.:. ...imption the rcIal;ioii:.iup:v whicj:i 

ciiiiurcu form wicl; ^r':;ate.u c.:^ :.e ore li^o univotGai types 
Oj. cr-iLi . i.c;rnialiioriv <. . . 

x]:aL auuU:; ,^rc Ic-:-:^. to x>uch confu.^iou:^ , having 

v.*c::'ll-e^tabliJ::hed oheme.rj for order, may be one aspect 
ol their tlecliniivj capacity for language. (Lennebcrg, 1967). 
. . . , The fact thai ciiildren imitate ::peech of adults does 
not mean tiiat the procerfs of acquisition i.^;:' imitatioa. 
There Ls a strong tendency among children to include 
nothing in the surfe^ce ?tructurv:^3 of sentence:-; that cannot 
be related to deep ;5truc"urC' i.e. nothing for wlUch 
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t]:o/e i.: no tr"3n iorn^ation fi<?rivation kao\vn. . Weir (1953), 
and ^iiobia aac Wel' h {1337} • . . Tnc? coatrib./.ioa of 
parental .-peccli VMigui^cje acquisition i;= nui. to ::upply 
opeciment for chii-u-^ea to imitate, • • Ove r: p::^c:;i:;j| 
Trv/ifi (1964)^ i- acL e^^entlal for devclopiu^ reiztrictioni; 
on yen'^ral rale::. . . Approval cannot be u icmforc^^r of 
orammatical for^r. . rrcv;n (lO'^S) Cur ^t^t: of knowl- 
edge i^^ remote fion^. anything envinloned in behavicristic 
thcofiet^> of lanrjLorjo learniny. Csv/cUcI (190V..,. 
:-emantic develop'nent Is ;it once the mo::t pcn^a ive and 
the lea;:t untJer:,tood ospect of lanyuage 3i*viiU' Ulon. 
... A grammar i ; nc: c rocipe for producing sentences. , . 
Xhc tran?^formation . . , i-akeu no contribution to meaalag* 
Iz oxists only b;n; ju:,( . oi:nd an^J rnt-aning are not 
Ifientlc^l in Engll::h (or any language; and the !3olo pur- 
pose ir, to ytate the relatbn between them. , . It l** 
evident that structural Index iu a part of the relation 
between meanina a ad nounu. 
George Miller, one of the earlic: t poychologirtr^ (poychoUngulntics) to 
utilize the generative -grammar has contributed many impoitnat studier to 
the general field of psychol-ngulsticr. , also attacks the behavlorlstic theory 
of language learning. 
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To demon^^Lra{:e that ^nan* ■ linguij^tic capacity is inaate and not 
learned, Miller comparer; the: v/ciy oa child zicquirer' language with the 
difficulties thoL a computer v/ould have if given the same data as a 
child. The child karns the- lancjuage in his environment vvithout 
instruction or motivation. The coniputor,, hov/ever, c.*annot even in 
theor;/, discover- whot kind of organi'^Dtion to lool: for/ Miller 
concludes thai: children arc-? born prcdiopo~::ed to learn Language, or, 
as Miller puto it "Pluman lai-i.g':;agc niuf^t be 'MxcYi thd^t :.i child can 
acquire it. ''"^^ 

Miller also conludes thot lenguciges cvre 11 bi:"joically cdike. He also 
makes a distinction betv.reen <:i '-^pooJcer'n linyuistic conipG t=:.nce and perfor- 
mance. He narrev/n dov.'n :'A'bat p'-"'yohological processes go on V7hen people 
use sentences. The procc^^se? thot v/e may :?uppo:^.e the listener performs 
on a spoken utterance Miller recogni.^e^ on six levels of activity: 

0) hearing / (2) matchi-ig (a phonogical interpretation) , 
^3)accepting (a grammatical interpretation) , (4) interpreting 
(a semantic interpretation)/ (5)- understanding and 
(6) believing. 

At a conference on teaching foreign languages in 1965 Noam Chomsky 

a] 

reported on "Linguistic Theory, He- acknowledged that; 
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• • • questions of this sort will dominate research in the 
coming years. . . This research will show that certain 
highly abstract ntnictures and specific principles of 
organiratlon and characteristic of all human languages 
aro intrinrlc rather than acquired, play a central role in 
perct^ption. • • in production of sentences, and pr<)vide 
the basts for the creative aspect of language u«e»*'^2 
The most recent of Chomsky's articles that the writer could find is 
"^Language and ttie Mind**, reprinted from psvy^o^Tav *yoday Magar^lne, 
February, 1969. In this selection Chomsky presents the Ideas of rational- 
ist theories and empiricist view (which has already been mentioned). 
He enlarges more the: 

active and pa»slv » views of perception and learning 
. , , These views caa be confronted with empirical 
evidence In a variety of ways. Some recent v/of(« In 
psychology and neurophysiology is highly suggei tlve 
In this regard. There Is evidence (or tiie exlr iei^ce of 
central procest e& In perception specially (o«' control 
over the functioning of sensory neurons by the braUistem 
reticular system. . . . there is evidem^ for Innate 



^^IbW, pp. 52-59. 

^^Aaroo Bar-Adon and Werner f, Leopold, op. clt.« p. 425. 
Mark Lester* loc. cit.« pp. $2-S9. 
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4>rganlz5tloii of the perc^ptu^il ^ystom of a highly specific 

* crt a. every level of biological orgdnl::3tion. . • complex 
Intellectual stOiCturcs are determined njrrowly by Innate 
mental organization. • . A?; far a:- language In concetMd^ . . 
certain pfinclpk Intrinsic to the irdivl prcvlde invariant 
!:itructures that arc preconditioned (or linguistic 
OKperlencc. . . 

Tncre eife several ways linguistic evf ience can be 
urud to reveal proporth? > of human perception an J 
learning. 

• • • • Imagine a nnodcl of perception tli5t take^ stimuli as 
Inputs and arrive*^ at percepts as **outputr** • . • How then 
v/ould the modeb apply to language ; The Input stimulus 
to the perceptual model Is a speech signal, and the 
percept In a repres^^ntatlon of the utterance that the hearer 
tikes the signal to be and of the Interpretation he assigns 
to Itt We can think of the percept as the structural 
doscrlptlon of a linguistic expreslion which contains cer«» 
tain phonetic^ semantic ^ and syntactic information. 
Most Interesting is th^ syntactic information. 

Firsts the surfsoe of a sentence*., may not reveal 
^ Immediately reflect its d#ep syntactic structural The 
deep structur* is not represented directly In the form of 
Oie speech signal; It Is abstract. S^trond, the luki tiiat 



rU^termlno deep one surface ''>tfucture anc ihck Inter- 
relation In particirlar cases muf;t themnelvc : hn? highly 
abstract* They ir*> <ureli remote from conrctoasness, 
and In all llkeUbood they cannot bo broagLl to 
consciousness. 

There are two d-pccls to thl . syntactic structure. 
phonetic locn, :iaJ[ Uic sem.intic Interpretation..* 

The gcnerailve grammar, then represents tht *^peaker- 
hearer*s Icnowle :ne of his language... 
.. . How Is thlf; Gt*ncratlve grammar acquired . 
• . . We can think of every normal human'i^ internitUed 
grammar as^n effect, a theory of his language. . . a 
:"Ound -meaning corr^^latlon far an infinite number of 
^e^rtencet. « . • an Infinite set of structure de?^rflptlon«# 
• e^ch.contdi i surface structure that iietermines 
phonetic form and a deep structure that determines 
semantic content* 

We can describe the chiU's acquUitton of 
lac^uage as a kind of language of theory construction* 
(b» difta>verft the theory of hift language with on^y small 
amounts of ciati ic<m that language*., his 'thec^*'*.* 
(has) an^^normous jiNredictive scope^ but also, can 
reject a ctreat deal of tiie very data on which the theory 
ha^^ been coastructed. 



the child constructs this Ideal theory without explicit 
in:-- truction , he acrruires this knov/ledge at time when 
ho; is not capable of complex intoUco'tual cich^evcmont!: 
in many other domains and this achlovemeiit i$ relatively 
independent of intelligence or the particvilsr course of 
experience. These are f^cts that a theory of learning 
must face . 

Eov/ CQn vfe represent deep structure? To answer 

this que^:.tion we must consider the grammatical trans - 

formations that link surface structure to underlying deep 

structure that is not always apparent. 

I 

Recent studies have sought to explore the ways in 
which grammatical structure of this sort just described 
enters into mental operations. Much of this work has 
been based on a proposal formulated by George Miller. , , 
namely, that the amount of memory used 'to store a 
sentence should reflect the number of transformations used 
in deriving it. . * in experimental material, shorter 
sentences with more transformations took up more 'space 
in memory' than longer sentences that involveci trans- 
formations^ ' 



Tho study of langut^.ge - , oile\:s ;.%tong e:xipiricai 
cvidenrr} that enipisricist theories of learning arc (.{uite 
In^dequiite , Rericw:; efforts have been nv^de Li rcceat 

_ y^nrs to develop principled: . . . That vvould (isocount for 
kno^vledge of e longaage. The^^a efforts have been a 
total failure, Beonvice thcry are intriaitical ciji^ii;;; 
incapable of giving rise to the syfitera of rule;? that 
underlies^ the normal use of language » Wha I: evidence 
13 now available ^;.upports the view that all humcia 
languages sheire deei5-f^eatec3 properties of organis:ation 

'and structv^re. The^^e properties . caa be plaLu^4bly 
assumed to bo an innate mental endowmGnt rather than 
the reit-uh: of learning. 

How does the human mind come to liave these innate 
propertie-.^^ that underlie acquisition of knowledge ? Here 
linguistic evidsace obviously provides no information 
at all* The procer>s by which the human mind ha:, 
achieved its present state of complexity and its particu- 
lar form of innate organisation are a complete m'^stery- 

■ In this area of convergence of linguistics/ 
psychology, and philosophy, we can look forv/ard to 
much exciting work In coming years, ®^ 

^Aaron Bar-Aden and Werener Fo Leopold, op, cit. , pp. 425-4'33. 
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• .. Neither linguistics nor psychology has achieved a 
leval of theoretical understanding that might enable It to 
support a •technoloay' of language teaching. Both fields 
have made rlgnlf leant progress. , . both draw on careful 
thouoht find 5ti!dy, These desciplhcs arc at present In a 
<ta?.e ot flux ana agitation, 

Chomsky cautlonr> the teacher agalnt t over reliance 
on the 'fundamental discipline' of both linguistics and 
psychology. He suggests that the cultural linguistics 
may b^ called 'empiricist* and the transformational 
linguistic*^ Is associated with the rule '-governed school. 
The empiricists claim that language is learned as a set 
of habits which are acquired by reinforcement assoclatloni 
and genoreslUatlon. ThU ^ec^y Chomsky claims Is 
inadequate: It deer not account for the 'creativity* of 
language ^ne of Its most basic facts. He believes that 
language is learned through the set of rules of great 
generality thtt are used to generate and interpret new 
rentcnces. A Ungulst^s rule system Is a generative 
grammar - a model of the speaker*3 linguistic competence. 
Chomsky closed his report by saying: "The implications 
of these Ideas (or language teaching are far from clear 
to me . it Is a rather dubious undertaking to try to predict 
the course of development of any field. 



Much time aad space has hcea given to the ilndlags oi psycr.oUnguistlcs 
In this chapter. Much rr^occ could have l^ecn lncludc?d. LUtlc ha? been 
mentioned directly zhouX second lanouage*^ because chapter III will present 
this aspect of language looming. 
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Chapter III 

New Direction^ and Cl^angea fpr T<>adUnq English as a Fccond 
Language - Iriean Derived from Tran ^f ornatl onql Grammar and Con - 
temporary Readlnci fs 

"Langiage liso Involved v/Uh the ro^ t of our llve.*5 that It ponetrates 
everything we do, and everything wc uo penetrates language. 



^Robbins Burling, Man^s Many Voices . Language In Its Cultural Context. 
(New York: 1970), p. 200* 
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This chapter I3 divide^ u iiuo Uirec- topics:; 

A* Bilingiialisra/ !:r:::.ncfurinGtioa::l yr^rnmar unci secjriu i-Uu-jUMce icafning 
B. V/hich grammj:ir? 

C- Nev/ dici/ctions c/iangc;- i;i t^achiay High iichooi £rxvj-ll.-l: 

The first section, dealing with general Information about the three aspects 
listed above; is followed by a discussion of which grammar traditional;, 
structural, transfcrmatioaal, or a combination of -^any of the three. The third 
section presents ideas for teaching High School English - ideas which the 
writer considers applicable for or in agreement with transformational grammar. 
The reader is rernirAded that in this chapter all the ideas given are for the 
teaching of English as a second language. 

Much literature about the recent theory of transformational - generative 
grammar and its implications for language learning is now available. 
However, very little of this printed matter deals directly with second language 
learning. But what has been written serves as a guide for the changes and the 
new directions that second language learning must take. The future is bright 
because more psycholinguists and soclolinguists have joined the efforts of 
linguists and educators and are now giving more attention to bilingualism and 
the related areas. Through various studies and research these specialists in 
linguistics are trying to discover the exact relationship that exists between 
learning a second language and learning the vernacular in light of the theory 
of language universals and the creative feature of language. 



A. Blllnguallsm, transformational grammar , and second language learning 
''Ellingualism cannot be described within the science of linguistic i. 

... (It's) complex psychological linguistic and social inter-relationship 

2 

must 511 be considered says William Mackey, a sociclinguist. Mackey 
points out that before age nine the child's mind is well suited for language 
learning. However, concerning intelligence, he feels there is conflicting 
evidence on the exact role of rote memori::atlon in language acquisition."- 
Werner F. Leopold is said to have "convinced American liguists that 
child language is a worthwhile and respectable field of research. .. 
Leopold himself says that child language is "... (an) indispensable spade 
work for the higher purposes of linguistics."^ His study of his own 
daughter up to the age of fifteen is considered the: 

most thorough study of the speech of an individual 
bilingual child. . . In the first two years of Hildegard's 
life bilingualism war. important in vocabulary... 
German and English words were mixed. Later on 
there was much influence of one language on the 
other in vocabulary ^ idiomatic phrases, and syntax; 
very little in sounds, morphology and word formation.^ 

2 

Joshua A. Flshman, Editor, Readings in the Sociology of Language. 
(The Hague: 1968), p. 533. 

^Ibid, pp. 555, 567. 
4 

Aaron Bar-Adon, and Werner F. Leopold, Editors, Child Language , 
A Book of Readings, (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 1971), p. I. 

^Ibld, p. 13. 
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Robbins Burling while living in the Garo Hills of India made a study of 
his son's language who when he arrived in India was one year and four 
months old, While living in India / Stephen began to learn Garo. As soon 
as he formed constructions of his ovm, he injected Eoglish morpheraE3s and 
words into Garc sentences. However, once the child had two linguistic 

systems^ the two never seemed to interfere with one another. He spoke 

g 

one language or the other, never a mixture of the two. Four years later 

on his return to the United States, the boy spoke English fluently y^hen 

he was attending kindergarten. 

Another Interesting and significant study (1913) was made by J. Ronjat 

who closely observed his son from Infancy up to age four. 

Ronjat's son learned German from his mother and 
French from his father. The family resided In 
France. . . The pronunciation was from the very 
beginning that of a unlllngual child In both# 
languages; blllnguallsm did not lead to back- 
wardness In speech; loans from one langugge 
Into dheiother remained Isolated; parallel 
development of phonetics, morphology, and 
syntax took place in both languages; the child 
soon became aware of his bllinguallsm. • • He 
Also acquired the abstract idea of language* • • 
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Ibid, p. 30U 
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Later in his life the languages became somewfeht 
specialized. ... In 1923 Ronjat's son used either 
language with equal facility in ordinary conversaton; 
in tehhnicai matter, , . , he prefers French - the school 
language, and for literary self-expresf-:ion he uses 
German. 

b All three of these linguists who studied their own children feel sure 
that "bilingualism did not harm the speech developments of the general 
mental development of their children. . . Leopold seems even to have found 
some advantages for bilingualism in Hlldegard's c^3se. 

The writer feels theGje^udies provide some valuable information and 
implications for second language teaching especially in the aspects of 
phonology and syntax. They also shov^^ that the physiological nature or 
aspect of language must be considered in acquiring second langgages. 
Eric H. Lenneberg claims; 

Progress ia language development usually ceases 
after the age of 12 or 13. . . One sign of the change 
may be seen in the learning of a second language. 
The extent of a foreign accent is directly correlated 
with the age at whicii the second language Is acquired. 
At the age of three or four practically every child 



'Ibid, pp. 170,184, 185. 
8 

Q Void, pp. 300, 301. 
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entering a foreign community learns to speak the new 

language rapidly and without a trace of an accent* • • 

A dramatic reversal form occurs during the early teens, 

however, when practically every child loser, the ability 

9 

to learn a new language without an accent. 
Alasdalr Maclntyre's article about Noam Chomsky's view of language 
suggests three virtues of Chomsky's achlevemnnt: 

(a) • • • (The) deep grammatical structures and rules » • • 
and, 

(b) , • • the questions raised about the structure of the 
brain. • • about the relationship of linguistics and 
philosophy. 

(c) • • . Chomsky has helped to provide some new 
answers to some very old questions* He has also 
made it possible to ask questions which no one has 
ever asked before.^^ 

Referring to foreign language instruction in the United States, Chomsky 
remarks tha^. it is: 

based on the assumption that language really is a habit 
structure, • . ♦ a system of skills, and ought to be taught by the 



Mark Lester, Editor, jteadinos in Applil^d Transform ational Grammar. 
(New York: 1970), pp. 10, lU 

^°ibid, pp. 99, IdO. 
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formation of -tlmului respon::e asccclaiioar. I tlan^ vUcnce 
I*: very convlriClng that that viev; o: Iangu:igj :trxxcu:c :: oatircly 
crroacou:^/ ar.a that it'r a v:,:/ baJ './ay -ccruial/ uU unprincipled 
way- to tGuca language. K it happenc tc 'vor]:, i: a/ould be via 
accident. . • Language Ig a .ilnd oi a creative property ^nd l?5 ^.^uaeU 
on abr>truc:&inn'-l prlnci?5lco ^nd operation's of a cornplc:: kind... 
from our knov/lcdge of the organi::atlon of language and of the 
prlnclplor; tua: determine language structure one cannot imnacdiately 
con^^truct a loachlng prograri . All we can suggest la that a teaching 
progrem Is ce.slgned in r^uch v/ay a^ to give free play to thoae 
creative prlnc!pler that human- bring to the process of language- 
learning . , try to create 6 rlcl: llnoui'otlc environment for the 
Intuitive heurlstlci> that the normal human automatically pozcc^fies. 

As in claf=-slcal literary education*. 
(Chomsky ancwers). . . It certainly fltr, much more clo:!cly to my 
feeling about the knowledge of language than does the modern 
linguistic approach. . . ^ ^ 
Tne question arisen as to v/hat value transformdtlonal grammar has in 
teaching composition^ Mark Lester' c ansv/er 1g negative: 

There simply appears to be no correlatbn between a writer's 
conscious study of grammar and his blUty to write. 



Ibid, pp. 107, 103. 



The very nature of thl*:^ grammer suggestf, that the 
con'?clouf> '^tudy of Imgu^a^ have only a rexote 
connectlorj with Lijnguage behavior. . . A stud^»nt*s 
verbal performance often seem> to outfitrlp his level 
of written performance. . . (The fllfftculty to comnu- 
nlv^ale clearly In ) tne writ*?r*'? Inability to project 
hliTself Into Ihfi rolj of a reader. . • (This I? cauted) 
by the difference In Icvclr of verbal add written 
performance. 

Lester finally t!tates hh\ conclusion rle^^rly, 'The application of this 

grammiir to r^yli?t!c .^naly??!^ I? prant??lng. (It) not for the student 

1 ^ 

but for the teacher of componltlon? * Hic wrUrr fee rure that I^i^ter 

refers partlcuhrly to the theoretical aspect of trannformatlonal grammar 

with Its "long ntrlngr" and ** mathematical equ<itlons- brrause the book 
14 

Lester edited in about applied traa^^iornjatlonal grammar. 

The following three summaries of readings from Lester's book which 
was carefully studied deal with applications of transformational grammar 
for second languages. For these aummarlei the footnote reference will be 
place<i with the title and author's name, thus eliminating cumbersome foot- 
noting throught the summaries. 
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^^Ibld, pp. 201, 202^ 

^^Ibld, p* 208, 
14 

S>id^ pp« 210,218. 



I. "Cratamatlcal Theory uViC the Teaching of r.ntU?h a: i 
rorolgn L^ayuage", ^ 
Hewmark points out and makcc a ulLtlnctlon between two (liferent 
methoi : of language teaching v^hlcl; c nrt at proi:ent: 

a) iVachtns oisara^^ed material bz^cc on lanc-i-J*' - tra ;Ur: : : \n 
traditional .r. ! structural tc,<tbooi;r. 

b) r iui U;u ndtuaal " or JL" t rr/'" to conccntraie on 'nat; umI 
uttf fnrrt< ' which rrall/ ''-^'ibof^Unciv: UnguL^tic ccn'^rn: • * 

A third \\v^-y iMng Jntroducc^d \vhlrh givr:. langu^t^^ teichcr n 
^'powerful nc'.v vtrw ?f tht ^tnu:(Ui*? TvMU ^ * • Vv^^ tffin !o:nutlonal 
grammar* 

Tr3n^>formitlonil grK^^nmar: 

a) * doc : not give Uata b^Jt ^ ^planjtlon of tiir linQ*.aQC . The 

po nlbllttl^-" are greDt for c on true ting cor*uu tivc ^vr.nar^i 
with diffe rence and t ul vitic; between Uie flnt anJ ccond 
languao*^-" * 

b) - could ;f»rv^ an i model for organisation of the lacguigc course. 

The ^equi ncc of mattrl!!;! taught could follow the grammatical 
rule- • The langjage prognim would Ukcly be: 

1) first teach kernel sentences and their expansions 

2) teach new vocabular/ in terms of Jcem*^l rentences 

3) teach phonology last. 



Ebid, pp. 219, 227^ 
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"A foreign speaker caa often be understood &vQn v/hen ha lacks 
most of the phoaologiccil habits of English. " (p. 215) 
C) -aliov/s for psychological and pedagogical implicdtions that any 
tei3cher can use: . 

1) transformation drills are ea.sy to write and ea::y to use. 

2) the Bound systenj is not emphasised - the *'r.upraseg- 
meutal" can be do --emphasised, 

3) the interest of the language teacher is to have students 
generate new sentences^ * 

Nevv^xttark: r.treoses that ''the duty of a languacje teacher is to teach the 
student to use the language in a natural way, not to teach linguistic forms in 
a synthetic v/ay'\ (p. 211) « N^wmark points out the dcinger of language 
teachers misusing trdnsformattonal grammar the same way a*s structural 
linguistics was misused- Therefore language teachers must remember these 
three evident facts: - • " . 

L systematic attention to ^grammatical form is neither necessary nor 

sufficient for successful lang'uage learning; 
2« teaching language in meaningful and usable contexts is both 

sufficient and necessary for successful language learning; 
3| the formal properties 'of sentences do not reflect 'relationships 
of meaningful use', and consequently / teaching formal relations 
is 'incompatible with the only necessary and sufficient method 
we know has succeeded for every speaker of a language, (pp. 211 , 

■ 212) ^ . 
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2. "How Not to Interfere with Lc^agunge Learning'* by Leopold Newniark.^^ 

Nev/mark. says that there has been an overemphasis of structural 
linguistics and the reinforce me nt theory of psychology. Attention it^. called 
to the importance that applied linguistics has made of language interference. 
"The linguistic^: habits the speaker has learned for his first l::incruage will 
interfere v/ith his emablishing iiev/ habits necessary for speaking a second 
language. " (p. 219), This really amounts to saying that the set of structures 
used in the first language must be "fought off" ans substituted by a new one 
in the second language. ' 

This linguistic - structural approach led to programmed instruction: 
a step by step instruction to "terminal verbal behavior, It amounted to 
"the marriage of linguistics and psychology • (p. 2?0} 

In answering the linguist's concern about interference to language 
learning NevvTiiark believes strongly that the firsi: evidence of im'erfereace is 
seen in a '^foreign accent";. This> Newmark claims , is the result o^the 
"speaker's lack of knowledge about English. This happens because t^?^ 
. speaker is made to perform' before he is ready. The learner then leans on his 
own;language. The only cure for this is more learning in. the second language; 

The views of "re'inforcement*-theory psychology forces English to fee 
. taught as ^'additive a'^id linear" which means "each item is taught one at a 
t(|tne in contra stive/ drills* and each one connected to a specified 

16 " ' \ ' ' ~ ' ' ' ' 

Ibid, r>p. 253v 275. 
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stimuli," {p, -220) At this rate a child could Iiiever learn to speak until he tC'::oi --. 
becomes an adult and "the adult learner would be dead/' (p. 220) 

The way a language is learned is "in whole chunks In a real context, ** 
says Newmark, This makes sense, "Language is learned a vx'hole act at , a 
time rather than learned as an assemblage 'of constituent: skills" (pp. 224- 
225), Newmark boldly suggests that "acquiring the willingness to perform- 
learning in a second sense — seems to depend to a greater extent on 
reinforcement on the student's o'vm behavior and is thus not quite so amenable 
to instruction vv^ithout human feedback at the present time*-. In other words 
. Newmark is suggesting "self --ins traction in the use of a second language. 
(p. 227) 

C* "Implications of Recent Psycholinguistic Developments for the Teaching 

1 7 

of a Second Language" by Leon Jakobovits, 

Jakobovits' article deals with the teaching of English as a second 
language. First he explains the importance of clarifying how a child learns 
his native language. Words as "surface" and "base" are treate?d and three 
"lagoon areas" of the old view - phonology, meaning, and syntax, Jakobovits* 
implies that language acquisition is not by habit, repetition, and reiiforcement. 
There is a difference between first languages and second languages and second 
languages and second language learning. He considers four other aspects 
related to second language teaching and does not justify them; 

■"•^Frank !• 5idones, '^Generative Grammar: A Report on Research, 
English Journal LIV (May , 1965) . pp« ^05-409, 

ERiC 
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a) Teaching the knowledge of f^tructure 

b) Teaching successful strategies of eicquisltion 
• c) Teaching habit integration and automaticity 

d) On semi-grammatical sentences 
Jakobovlts shows hov/ all four of these Ideas do not agree with the theory 
of transformational grammar. As- for the last one mentioned he states: 

no teacher should ever force his pupils to use only 
well-formed sentences in practice conversation, , . 
Lawful transforniations (exist) between semi-sentences 
and well-formed one:.^. (p. 274) 



A second^language ^- and the effectiveness with which 
• language is used as a communicative process are 
performance factors that are affected by individual 
differences* . ♦ It is here that the concept of teaching 
m.ay assume its full importanc e. )p, 275) 
A two-year experiment in teaching generiitiwe grammar to ninth and 
tenth graders was conducted by Professor Zidonls from the College of 
Education at Ohio State University, He concludes that: 

1) High School students can learn the principles of generative 
grammar quite easy, , • 

2) A knowledge of generative grammar eiio bias pupils to Increase 
significantly, the proportion of we 11 --formed sentences* they v\rrite. 
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3) A ;kn.ov\iedge of geaerative grammar can enable the students to 
reduce the occurrence, of errors in their writing* 
B« Which grammar ? 

The oroblern of which grammar en very realistic tSor all English 
teachers* A description of the existing opinio.'^ii^ nbout this matter today may 
be seen in the quotations which follow* , 
!• Noam Chom sky (IS 55) 

I am no '^n expert on any aspect of the teaching of languages , 
but rather* c « someone whose primary concern is with the structure of 
language, and. • . the nature ox cognitive processes . , . I am frankly, 
rather sceptical about the significance, for the teaching of languages; 
of such insights and understanding as have been attained in linguistics 
and psychology, - :- /l'W/;7' 

(1966) The issue is often confused by a pseudo-problem^ 
v\;^hich « . . deserves some further discussion. . • ' 

The generative grammar of a language is the system of the 
rules which esfefalish the relation betv/een sound and meaning in 
this' language* « • 

A descriptive grammar is a system' of rules that establishes 
the sound-meaning correspondence In the language, A ciescriptive 
grammar can be derived from a generative gr^^mmar. , , ^ « ^ . . , , ^ a . . 

13 " ' 

J«P..B\, Allen and Paul Van Buren, Language and Lano fu aCja Learning , 

Chomsky: Selecied Readings , .(London g 1971)/ pp. 152, 153. 
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It is not a choice between coiTipeting nystomr:^ but: rather 

1 9 

a choice betweea the whole dUcl a part/ 

Joseph Aurbach, Philip H. Cook, Robert: B, Kaplan and Vii^ginia J. TuUe 

(IS 68) Professor Cl-ornsky and his collecigues are not directly 

concerned v/ith the appliGatious of their theoretical research; in fact, 

many transformational grammarians maintain that their work, ha:^ no 

immediace application. • . Vve apologise to those theor^,'tical 

20 

gramrnariana.9vvhom thes work May offend. ^ (Referring to their book 

prevsenting transformational grammarO^l 
Ov/en Thomas: Associate Professor of English at Indiana University feels 
that generative graniraar unifies and simplifies English grammar, (IS52) The 
following conclusions were made by the Professor and hL^ class of thiity 
students after a careful study of traditional, structural/and tfansformational - 
generative grammars; « . . certain deductions from the theories of Chornsky 
could be applied systematically to the teaching of grammar, not only in the 
secondary school. . traditional. grammar provides at least a useful terminology, 
o . * structural grammar. « , was far to complex to be readily adapted to the 
needs of secondary school pupils . s • • . * • o.. . . . 



^Nocim Chomsky^ "The' Current Scene in Linguistic: Present 
Directions", College English XXVI , (May, 1966), pp. 587-595. 

Transformational Grammar: AQuide for Teac ' ars: (Rockville, 
Maryland: 1968), p. 11. 

2lDvvight L. Burton and John S. Simmons (Editors), Teaching English in 
Todays' High Schools, Selected Reetdings, (New. YorkR 1965)/ pp. 267-271. 



, , * in sentence construction. • . fivr>A. teach the use of the kernel 
sentence. Secondary student.^ could construct kernel sentences 
of their owm. » . Next. , . to construct passive sentences from their 
kernels; then, negative sentences, ''yes'', or "no" interrogative 
(s) , and ''vvii" - interrogative (s) , then combine their sentence 
for example the passive and the negative. . , certain definitions are 
required, but. . . introduced only v/hert they are nece-Bsary^ . * Thus 
"noun" and "verb*' should be defined v/hen the students cire being 
taught the form of the kernel ?:entenoe. ^ ♦ * 

Choi7i,$ky*s theories are not difficult to undersccindo . . A? 
teachers . we can hardly ask any more of any theory, 
4. Peter Ror^enbaum from Harvard Universityffinds: - . 

transformationdl grammar preferable to structural linguistics • „ 
(it) might clarify que^Jtion.? concerning. composition. 

■ ) ■ 

. . . the most recent account of empiricM research in this area 
indicates the inconclusivoness of all such demonstrations *.c • 
i . .recert educational popularizations of transformational 
grammar have grossly misunderstood the results of trans - 

icrmational rese « . « , 

The abstract constructs offered in a transformational 



Peter S . Rosenbaum, "On the Role of Linguistics in Teaching of 
Englsih"/>GOO0/ (vSummer, 1955), pp. 332 --348 • 
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description and explanauoru N(:^^ii:ii'3.'r ciio vxciasionricticiial 
theory nor the LrQU;^forniutionai description oi the syntax of 
PJngliJh coatuiiis any implici: pedagogical recommcno.aiiou.. o« 
neither doe< it follow th;:^t a 'ixa us form at ion id des crip-clou of 
English should he taug]:! ia che clasi^room 
5* Ralph B. LonQi 

(i£v'0) Everything the tiioor^ticai iinguisl: of the past twenty 
■ years have doue vvith llaglish yrcirrimar is iatjuuipleie . . . . , ^ . . . 
Traasiormatioual duaiysis r^rcains ori iiicoaveaierrt fluidity, arid 
Tranj' forma tionai textbooks are r;upersided very rapidly^ 



Severe criticism oi TrarisfonTQi tioaai textbooks has come even 
from 'Vvifehin Transformationaiist ranks. 

So I vrould 3ay. « . v/e csaaot de'feasibly ase transformatioriS 

la dvvocribiug English grarranciiticai strucuire . , . it seoras c J^ear that 

f 

♦ » .pragmatic traditional surfece structure grammar should be taught 

bit by bit." ■ ' 

6. Ho A. Gieason Jr. : (19G5) 

A linguist and author of several texbooks about iliiiguistlcs ♦ 

A generative grammar is often no more than a different focrrLat'iii' 

which to present a grammar. It is not necessarily different in ■ 

^^^^^ any more essential way. 'Any adequate descriptive grammar can 

O 23R^X^h Long, **EngUsh Grammar in the l970's'S College English 

ERJC XXXI (May, l970)/pp. 768-773. 
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uolibc::: rt : o-.v/i :i^. T!i::^ i:. only vay ihccc i.v lo -v.i.iijji. .0 the 
^:n ' f*:u:' :.::;o:il:ol ;;uo5^tiOw ciui^ceri; arouau every :huo:y/'^ 

not, ^'•f-;'^):' ; it :.:i:;:ict, pro;: c: unao:rii)ino ./an/ philosophic 

rigor 'be r:'ina]., j::riic;ui 1 : ^;ihouu uoveloped by irvuny linguists 
o^'c: 3 pf^rlc ' of niany ycur: . 11 new uppt^ars to be more 
v/lr!iful thin-iirij to hcpo th-. : of bocii approaciie'. can be 

com. :r::\-^ for a more vx'ici : ^ productive aAcleratancing 1 vaguage 

Thene voriou'^- quotation: abo;it v/hich yruinmar to use may appear jplt 
confining and ::ver- a bit (ILjcourogiu LccduGO thoy present opJaipnc which 
do nbt agree • Tho 7;riter Ir, inclined tov/ard tran:-iforraatloual grammar; an 
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^^R-;-A^Gleason, Jr. , Linguistics and English Grammar . (New York: 
1965), pp. 243, 494. 

'"'^Francis P. Dinnt^an, An Introduction to General Linguistics, New 
York: 19-35), p. 174. 



opinion and suggestion about thi.^ i^ituation will be fstated In the conclusion 
of this monograph. Howi^ver, hefore closing this ol^cusiUon r.ome semantic 
aspects of grammar and t^n evMluntion of two textn - one, a scries with a 
linguistic approach, the other, d high ^,chool trnn^fornv.ttonal gr^nmor will 
he given. 

Tho v/riter oxamlnrd the Roberts English S(?rier. . A Linguistic x^pproach, 
v/ritten by Paul Robo^t.^ . ^'^^ This series connlPts of r.ix books: starting in 
the olementar/ qro cl^*^ with Bool; 3 and e:rtendlng into high school with 
Dobk 3 which covers a complete high school course in lingiir-h. In his 
b'^.oks Robertn gonorally borinr e^^ch unit with a selection from Literature - 
a poem (e.g. "Stopnlng by Wood^ on a Pnov/y Evening" .by Robert FroGt in 
Boo!: 4), a story^ an e?r,ay* Each book, progressing in difficulty according 
to the grade levels pre??entr? items related to phonology, etymology, 
morphology, .syntax and -=^emantlcs in the higher level. Grammar and compo- 
sition are prer.ented under rynta>:» The 'kernel sentence* and 'transfonwa- 
tloni^ * are introduced in Book 7. More complex tensforamatlons and more 
detailed items in semantics are found in Book 8» Most poems and some 
other literary fjolectlon': which havi? been chosen by Roberts have great 
appeal to the senses and are rich in mental imagery. 

Don M. V/olfe, in p6intlng out the problem of terminology when teach- 
ing linguistics in the classroom., refers to Paul Roberts' English Series: 



Paul Roberts, The Robert EnciMsfa Series. A Linguistic Approach . 
(New York: 1967). 
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.... Mr^ Roberta ; (ha^) a;opli'3d Su^Llci;lu^al linguistu::: Lo c:l:i..:.3room teaching, 
and (ha^:) bocn nior^t ::uccessful in thir; ^iioV: when (he), has rc^uuraeJ bluntly 
to tracUtLonnl grammcu- terms, (He) ha; been mo. '^t successful v/l>un (he) has 
been drav/n into ':trv.nye terminology xor glc prin'::lpIo::. . .•Mv.ioi.tt all che 
vocabulary -for stri^cti^rcl Ungulr tic:^ c:ia bo trrin:: k li^^o into l:i:e tradiLloaal 
voceibular/ of gramivmr.^^ . " ' 

A cv^kcition of thi^? ?:^erie':;; can only be made by on actucil experi- 

ment of itj: '^~■■^<-^Ci„ The v/iiiec <ioes r^ot rcvcommenc the? 3pundir\g of huge 
.sums of inonoy for :,i complete turnover of textbooks but a sra.iiU scale expori- 
rnental proj'^c:!: could be f'onc. 

Modern Engli-^h Fentencr: i-tnicture a High 3choo]. English te^i^book 
of transforms tlonci I grariUEiar^ prepiirod unJier the ^supervision of "Tlie Center 
for Programmed Inr^tructiori" was alio :::^Lan:iried< Albert R. ICit^habor from the 
University of Oregon writes in the 'Tore v;ard' of this book::: 

V^r^t v/e urgently noGCi, . . .to improve the teaching of grammar., . 
1b, flr5E;t, to clarify fAie prop^i^r grounds for including the f^tudy of 
grammar; .-second ^ to make ev.rc that the grarnmsr. , * is an 

intellecturally defensibie de-^cription of the Engiisli language. and, its 

. .J ^ 

mode of operating ^ one in harmony v;ith the present state of knowl-- 
edge about the Eggli.$h grdnini?3ir ah the scholarly level; and third to 

27 

Dv/ight Burton and John Simmons, op, cit* , pp. 256.257. 
288yreURogoVin , iMod grn Eng U sh . Sentence Structure , Nev/ York: 1954) « 
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iht L/.i?;.::^.'- ;l.::r.'l rule v tuil tun; i;^..vi"i.: " • lirmceti 
ialc '.fw-. tlu. ^i^:....; rr*:r.; cal/ wOu\'l;;;iay rule of 

ri;gli:]* ^wu:.icix but w pi^i IM. ..-p»in;:Ucn of U;C 5^:o<lf- "-^ of 

::;;ijuv;ii .^^^.^ ncv ^'-x^..^ roprr5;vntvi '^co^^^pivte ^' grammar 

gaiu iLi^' looi; an Intro. :. : :jry ;;ao\vIccge of tranirorm^Uonal 



29 Ibid, pn. IV, V* 



The writer agrees with Professor Kitzhaber^s cvaluatloh of *^ogovln'^ 
boo and icel that it could be oucce >tfiully ur^ed in Puerto Mco. but the 
same reco^nmencatlcn given a fo^ the Paul *^obert*r ncrler . 

The emantlc 3 pcct of grammar that har recently appcareu In .cmi 
textbook h^i omc relevant Implication for ac^iul 4tlon of Engli^ h a 0 
second language. 

If v/e are to give any real understanding of the Interrelation 
between the grammatical aa*i remantlc a ^pcctn of language , v/c 
v/Ul need to examine more baf?lc linguistic phenomena, 
.•.the dcrp ^tructurr^ of ^;entencor. . . . arear, in v/hlch It har. 

-» 

on 

leeme^^ jioee difficult to dl tangle the two. 
The writer ha? recently *?tudled two /^emantlc-^ieep structure transfor- 
mational textl:x>ok5: 

:^l 

F ^entlalH of Enqll^li Grammar by Terence 
Langedoen, 

?>^eanlnQ and the structure of Language ^ by 
\\Villdce Chafe 
Both Langcdoea and Chafe think of deep ntructure as concepts, and 
meaning as reference to the relationship of words. Tl^ey agree that grammar 

r 

30 

Robbin-. Burling. Man's Manv Voices. Lanouaoc In Its Culturai 
Context ^ew York! 1970), pp. aS. 33. 

^^D. Terence Langedoen, f::^sentlal«= of English Grammar . (New Tork: 
1970), 

^^Wall&cf L. Chafe, Meat^lno and the Structure of Lanauaag. 
Chicago: 1970). 



can be baf^ed not on phonology h'lt '-lAth^-: on p-*- ^:'*v:ct-.*'^c : re!":!: loiv- or . 
semantic meaning. The/ claim that Ur:- >"'--;ri.:irvllc.rol?.i;ion^. of !3n,gLv:;gc are 
the same for all l/^nguage:^ rnnd therefore the' 1:or;:i "::env5nl:ic ^.'nlv:i^r-ol ^ " may 
be used . 

Both aut!ior[- point o^Jt thut n .av: " > n^"' v^--], r; /-orr^pri::-: tvv:, h,i::ic 
areas or divlrion-'- of -jmrnmcir. Th^y con^MclGi' the verb to be central in the 
sentence :mc. other ■••^ror^:'r to he rol'^v^ it. The r^atura of the verb 
determinism wh;^!; the ror^t of thf /^ent:^ri';:e v-lll bo . vhat the nnt!:r:: of the 
nouns be, Tlie oxir.tcijrc of r-c-rnaatic influence fGiiri.d in all r;entences 

It is Intorci^tincT!: het clon^^ly r^:ln;:ec to the "role" played by* the 
"nominal" e::pn:?:-'rion the prepo^*^it'Oii ti:at corre^^ponds to the "role" played 
L^n,gedcen concl^ude:: that: 

It seeri]'^-^ reasonable. - . to as^nnae that every rolexa deep 
structarf^ of Engli"?h sentx^nce'::^ if}, acconip^finied by a prepo'Ation 
of its ov-m^ cin-'' tb;>f thl3 preppsition is delected if the role la 
made into the .*:i.i.bject or direct object of the sentence. 
This Icno^i^ledge from semantics could help clarify difficultie:^ which 
students of English an a secondl lan^iage have 3v;ith verbs and Lhe ncage 
of the appropriate prepositions with certain verbs. 
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D. Terence Langedoen, op» cit. , pp. 7, 42. 
^"^"Ibid, pp. 52-88/ 
Ibid, p. 34, 
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C. New directions and changes In High School English teac!ung. 

The Ideas to be preoented have been carefully thought through to i>e 
sure they parallel Chomsky's theory that language has a creative property 
and that acquisition of language Is Innate. These Ideas will be grouped 
according to toplcr. even though th»»re may be some overlapping. 

I • Atj;ni»^1>^" n^ i motivation 

Langudgef attitudes must always be considered In bilingual 
situations, ftuc^ents' attitudes toe^ard English may be greatly Influenced by 
the teacher who really is the key to effective and meaningful language 
learning. 

A grammar t&V^nty as good a teacher v/ho uses it. One of the 

classic fallurerr of •'chool grammar lU*: in the tacit a^sumptlonc of both 

35 

student and teacher that grammar Is Inherently dull and boring. 

Grammar nay become v^ry exciting If taught In the **rlght way**. 
The Vight way** will include many varied and different approaches as will 
be pointed out. Teachers must take much time to understand, to listen and 
really hear what students say. Students themselves confess that "the teacher 
Is the single most Important factctf In their education** • 



Joseph Aurbach« Philip K. Cook Robert B. Kaplan and Virginia J« Tufte, 
Transformational Grammar: A Guide for Te<^cher8« (Bockville« Maryland: 1963) « 
P« 9. 
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(They) listen to the teacher who hao learned to listtoi (tothem)« In second 
language learning the teacher must especially learn to be a good listener- 
iMuch opportunity to speak must be given to the students • A teacher who 
does all the talking does not allow students time for discuosion which is so 
very valuable. "A r;;econd lancunge is never really learned uutil a person 
can use it to communicate his ideas/' The teacher must carefully examine 
his "language ideas" and'language behatelor" which greatly influence 
student:-.'. 

AttiVudes and motivation are of major hnportance in language learning. 

"The attitu.dlnal relationship between the teacher and the learner must be 

considered. ""^^ Sometimes "the attitude of the learner may he influenced 

by his hearer' attitude towards him as a foreign speaker and therefore he 

40 

may avoid his foreign language*. . A teacher must be skillful and imagina- 
tive, but also kind and patient, and a symphSietic listener and guide for. h 
the learner. Thus there is less frur^traton for both the student and the teacher. 

The attitudes of the learner's family tov^^^ard English aL^o affect the 
attitudes of the learner and the acquisition of language by the learner. 
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Carolyn Bojarsky and Nelda Redersen, ""Youth Speak Out About 
Teachers". Today^s Education LX . (November, 1971), pp. 44-46o 

1 . * Fe R, Decanay, Techniques and m Procedures in Secondary Language 

Learning, (Qh^:s^OT?:;eity: 1953), p. 305.''''' 

^^PhilipD. Ortega, The Linguistic Imperative in Teaching English to 
Speaker of Other Languages . (Washington, D.C.: 1970), p, 3. 

"^^Joshua A. Fishman, (Edited by) Reading in the Sociology of Language , 
O . (The Hague: 1953), p. 557. 
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His has already been pointed cut in chapter Likewise reference has been 

42 

made to motivation and interest In chapter II. 

Whenever languages are in contact, one is likely 
l:o find certain prevalent attitudes of favor or disfevor 
toward:: th'^ languages involved. These can havo 
profound effects on the psychology of the individuals 
and on their use of the languages. 

* » . these attitudes are directed at the people v/ho use 
43 

vhe laviguages . * v , « « 

The learner's and the teacher* rr^ attitude toward the United States and 

its culture greatly ciffect successful learning of English. Lado state?^ that 

/ 44 
/'''the attitude:- tov-arc Lhe target culture must be positive. " " (Larabert and 

45 

Herman) and Cullen feel the same ac Lado- CuUen expresses; his opinion 

in these wordn, ''The goal of foreign language study, . . must include 
4 5 

biculturism. - 
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Joseph Kavetsky, "I^ Enseaanza del Ingli^s en. Puerto Rico: Una 
interpretaci6n y crixica de la ense vanza y aprendizaje del ingles en Puerto 
Rico desde el ano 1949'*., (Unlversidad de Puerto Rico: 1943), p« 

4? 

Ralph B. Long, "Engfeh grammar in the 1970's", Co llege English 
XXXI, No. 8 (1970), pp. 763-772. 

43 

Einar Haugen, Bilin qualism in the Americas:- A Bi bliography and 
Research Guide. (University of Alabama: 1958), pp. 95, 96. 

44 

Robert Lado, Language Teaching. A Scientific Approach , (New York: 
1964), p. 55. 

45 

"^Joseph Ao Fishman, op. cit« , pp* 473, 510. 

"^^Arthur J. CuUen, "A New Option for Fereign Language School", NEA 
NEfl?8rna l LVIL (April, 19G8) , pp- 13, 13. 



Motivation Is related to, and to a gc^ft dcgreoi the result of. t^e 

surri^undlng attitudes of the learner, which affect his own attitudes.; 

lils motivation to karn li^ thought to be determined 

by his attitudes and by his orient' •^ion toward learning 

a second Innguage, The orientation is ''ln?:trum>^ntal 

In form If the purpote of language study reflects more 

utilitarian value of linguistics achievement, such as 

47 

getting ahead in one's (Job) • • • 

2. The imperative of experience and sL>eal(inQ 

Experience which leads to discovery is real learning and gives the 

learner something Interesting, worthwhile, and mes^lngful to share, 

Dewey's principle of learning by doing" was 
for decades feilslnterpre ted, . • doing meant "handling 
things** Oclnesthktics) and "going places" (field 
trips}. > • Dewey didn't m\e out such activities., • . 
(however), such ""do'^tg^ as reading, writing, sp^eak- 
ing, listening and thinking. • • activities were /nofitly 
Intellectual or •'mentar . . .the concept of experience 
included thinking. 



Joseph A* Flshman, op. cit. # p. 473# 474, 

^^Araold Lazarus, and Rozanne tCnudion, Selected Obtectives for the 
English Lanouaoe Arts . Grades 7-12, (Boston, 1957), p. XHJ. 
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Charles H, rcrgunson pointn o u second language learning is more 

effective when it takes ptece : 

. , . by reletively informal unplanned imltatioii and use in actual 

communication situations. , . The impresfslon of the specialists in 

the langucige field is chat languages learned by the informal 'using' 

method are learned faster, more completely and with greater 

retentioi'i ihavi Language^j learned as 'Subjects in ^-chool or special 

educational sicuatlorio . . , The problem for the educator Is how to 

make the acciuisition of languages through informal education , - , 

either as much like raore natural learning a-* possible c: else to 

discover and use method-, of language learning different from the 

49 . 

natural ones but superior in re.sults. 
In his essay, "What Language Reveals", Walter Loban, a Profei.:sor 
in the School of Education at the University of California, says:: 

Future pupils will learn much through experience, . . and 
language will often be linked to ejcperience. 



Not grammatical sentences patterns but what is done to 
achieve greater flexibility and modification of ideas within 
these patterns prove to be a real measure of proficiency with' 
language , 



Frank A. Rice, Stjjcfty of the Role of Second Languages in Asia. 
Africa and Latin America , (Washington, D.C.: 1952), p. 5. 



Since formal in.^tructloa with grammar - whether Ungaistic or 

traditional - has not pr ^ved to be an effective method of improving 

expression, one can conclude that pupils need many opf^r'nnltles 

to grapple with their own thought and express it in situaiions 

v;herc- they h=5ve 'omething they ".vi^^h to communicate successfully • 

IriGtruction can her^t aid the pupil's exprennlon when individuals or 

small groupH with similar prohlems (and interests) are helped to 

see how their own expression can be improved 

In regardfv to the four language skills there appears to be an agreement 

among educators that: 

practical ability must inevlMbly precede literrtry appreciation of 

works in a foreign Language. When introducr'tl too early before 

there is sufficient command of the language thi« leads to 

frustration, boredom and antipathy . much {Is} lost and little (is) 

gained 

SI 

• . .pay much more attention to the spoken language, 
Shane agrees that too many teachers give and expect "too much, too 
soon (when students knov/ too little.** ^^In othi>r words, in learning a 



James B, Macdonald and Robert R. Leeper, Language and Meaning . 
(Washington, D.C: 1966), pp. 63, 71. 

^^M* A. HalUday, Angus Mclntoch and Peter Stevens, The Linguistic 
Science and Language Teaching . (Blomlngton; 1964, pp. 256, 257. 

Harold F. Phane. LlnquAstlcs and the Classroom Teacher . 
Washington^ D.C.t 1957)^ pp* 33, 



a second laaguage, and this is true even at liigh school level, teacher^ 

are^llcted with *'tooH.tla" and students suffer the effects of it. Students 

must be surrounded by a rich and varied bacl<grouad and niaay interesting 

activities must be planned. Maga:-:iaes, pamphlets, newspaper^' , paper 

bound booic;> and other books, a^ weil a;^ liimstrips and any other available 

aids for ieoraias should be part oi every English program. '^Saturation and 

53 

diffusion", as in tne program "Hooked on BookL^." ejcpresses vvhat 

Chomsky feels about fr^econd language learning - "create a linguistic en-- 
54 

vironment" .v/aicn includes litcraturG - novels, short stories, essays, 
o 

poeti'Y, In zact, all that has been sciv.d about i. earning through discovery 
and experience and Lipoken language parallels Chomsky *$ convictions 
about language. 

l^vo professors at the Univorjlty of Mexico dealt with factors which 
influence second language learning. . . "Amount of exposure « , , educational 
adjuncts (radio, TV, newspapers, books), common elements v/ith in the 
tv;o languages, . . may be other factors influencing the learning of a second 
language. These adjuncts*' give the students topics to talk and write 
about especially articles v^rhich interest the class, and can '*serve as 

53 

Daniel N* Fader and Elton B. McNeil, Hooked on Books : Program; 
and Proof . (New York: 1968), p. 24* 

54 

Mark Lester (Editor). Readings ain Applied Transformational 
Grammar . (New York: 1970), p. 13. 

.^^Lloyd S. Tireman and Miles V. Zints, "Factors Influencing Learning 
a Second Language*', English Journal LXXXI, (January, I96l(, ppo 310,313. 



models for the v/rlting assignment. . * One thing is certain. It is futile to 
expect a student to express hi:^ ov;n Idea^ if he doesn't have appropriate 
ideas to expre?5^. • . oral language i:^ tho preparation for all other loaguage 
activitles.^^ 

Before* high school student'^ cun ^-.poas intellig'^ntly ann i.rader£: tanda-bly 
in Encllsh the^y need many listening experiences. Random listening hc?Ips, 

bat selected li^Ttening, following instructions is more effective, 

Listening can be combined with other activities. ' 

I 

Show a sound film once] then shov/ it $^^ilent].y ngain end ask students to 
supply the commenting or a dialogui^. . 

Skits, drama / games ^ '"therapy groups , TiUilti-media mothered by 
psychodelic hi-fi aesthetic experience ""^^ are other v/ays students use 
oral English* ?ei:f:?i^ction is not the goal; t!*ie great value lies in the 
opportunity students have to use their innate ability to language creativity • 

Gavin suggests ways to capti^re stnd^^nts' interests and to motivate 
them to participate in English classes In a positive manner^ These v^ays 
he termr as public Relation approach- 

The Rouble with English is that It has a bad 
image* . . Negativism. Peopie don't like English, . , 



56 

Fe. Decanay, op. cit. , pp- 351, 365. 

5 7 

Robert Lado^ op. cit^ pp» 95, M3o 

CO 

. Robert C. Lambert, "Three New Faces of English", Engli sh Tournal 
LX, (October, 1971), j5p. 900-912. 
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iix ari aLU\:.-^:lv<^ v. ..y^. . I^'vc-.^at. . , (thing:.:) Ir: po' t^r- 



Tuc McAxOai. .\:.ij:ic;aa Cuhurul la vituic ha:i v/rUtou 5 oT t^xt^: 

ioc ViSC ia ^iijli.i: jl^:;-.:e:5 for uu'Iv: poU'cers of SpanL^h, In th"^ 

toachci;> ' :r :n:u! .1: .. c uuU:.' ii; the Ivit'o^Ur^tioA thr.t: 

J:.v :.h:.o:ict: an - ^::cu;:t -; -'^r lan^ju:agc icachinc;) have 

r:;oatrovcr:>y l. i .prc.-A\ . , Tho ci-jnc o of 

language^ or 1.. ^ lias worked out a number of 

cc/uccpt:.. • • {v^:^ielv; Include i^uch ruatcorc w:; v:hat 
language is, hov/ i*c hc;i> ciuvoloped, hov/ 1: v;orI:s* ' - 
This ir.traducciou would be revi:. ii. t'^C<iY because much h^^ happened 
within the IvS/Jt tweniy yocxvt^ since the "maiiuar* wai- %vritten. However^ 
even though chc oral approach (^ilmllac to Fries) is stressed there are r^ome 
basic principles and assumptions about language and language teachiing 



^^WilUam 1\ Gavin, "English , P (public) R (relations) Ltylo, " 
MEQ. >Tournal . (March, 1963), p» 43, 

^^Kenntth V/* Johnson, Teachers' Manual for American English C our/se ^ 
(Mexico, 1939), pp. U IK 



and learning tliat may be included here because 'they al^o apply to a trans- 
formational approach. 

a) One can learn to speak, and understand a language only by being 
e:'q.:)Oi:od to the ^pcken .kaigaage and by using the ::.pok.en language. 

b) One le3ri"i;. the h::Ouav_. sy.,.ueia oi a second language primarily 
through iniitation of naLive :.ipeak.ers of that language* 

c) The really significant feaLuieo of the second language should 
bo pre:, ehted to the student in a logical sequence and with . 
eniphasi.s on s;«pecial difficuitieii, 

d) Grcirnmar, a narae for the devices of form and arrangement that 
comprise English structure, mliould never be taught as an. end 
in iti*^.elf ^ but o:ily as a means to the end of learning the 
language. 

e) Lengthy* ovplanations of u^age are relatively ineffective in 
second language teaching, and generally should be avoided* 

These above principles and assumptions suggest that in high Gcih 

o 

there must be many opportunities to hear the .language spoken by acitive 
speakers and to participate in discussions . When native speakers ace 
not available , recordings -tapes and recoreds can be used. 
3 » Word s and sent ences in context 

Learning the vocabulary of a second language does not necessarily 
mean nor insure the learner he is learning the langgage and much less 



Ibid, pp, 1, 2. 
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that he will learn to oxpre'^.s hi? ovn In tluil lancju^Ss^c* 

As the fer^ult of Engli-Jh !-:ngij-ig- rr oarcl; Harvarci, Cunoli ayree., 
that llngul.'^tlc mcaninqn 3rr l^nrnr-^ 1-^ i " In:: ?a-v:: Lt" v xp .rloav^j. words 
In a sentence in^-jn meaningful "jttmlfvv/^^ *:.iloov:u:: pi'oviJc taicn an 
experience. 'T)lnloauo»^. vcfr^.u-^ l-^o!;^*-^:' rn^<^\\c^'\.'' ln:uuvj ^iiuch inu.o 
raeanlnq anu tend to b'^; morr t^o 1.^nr;ua(jo Vvhcn ''native oPcai;ei:;" uDe 

Aa the rei^ult of much i^tu<\y anr? -nror^rrrh, Goorgc A. Miller bv?Ueves: 

Sontenco r•ontr"'-^ door indeed M:nvo to narrow 
the ranoe, . , In ^•^^"Hn.^r/ convcr.^ation. . . uniL ol speech 

tiinqle morphemo nisSr^")*" nrr.rly ti:<: oaU ,:l;ape 
of a .^yntactlrr '"o'l -Hti/ont. . . pt^rceptuai unit... (are) 
larger than n ntnyl'^ v/orcV. 
As for verbal context and recall .^Tlllor ^'ay:^, *'Cont^:<tuul ci.;yeadeucies 
extending over five or wordf^ perTnit po*Ut!vc tran."for, onJ thciit i./V.^^ 



these familiar dependencies , rathf?r thnn meaning ijer so, that laciUtau 



learning. 
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John Carroll, The Study of Language, (Cambridge: 1955), pp,l34,l85 

^^George A. Miller, "Some Psychological Studies of Grammar'', 
Arnerlcap Pr>yo hoiogist XVII. (November, 1962), pp. 743-76L 

^'^tol Saporta (Editor) Ps ychoUngulstlcs. A Book o f Readings. (New 
York; 1965), p. 205. . 

Mary EUr.abeth Fowler, Reaching Language. Composition and 
Literature, (New York: 1965), p» 5* 



The significance of Miller*::; findings may not be overloolce.* ia second language 
learning and teochiny. This implior; that*, mere repetition of P''.)Ucnv; does not 
help to leorn the grammar of Englivdu 
Vtrltlng -^cpm;.iQ::iltipn and creaUye 

High School Engll;ih teochor- nro often discouraged, and piuir'.inrxl to 
kno^A* vvl^at x\ the bort approach to wrltlno. To ncdentuntc their problem 
colbgo itnd untw-T:l^y proforcor^ hlnir.'if them for the r,tudeats* poor cuallty 
Oi Trigli :;h, . 'ToP/* ';'' toc^rbo^^' connr^l"^in ^hat ^tudenf; who ontor can neither 
read cfriclcn'lv, . . [r.or] vrito cl'^ar/ coherent ex po^'^itory pMse or command 
a foil- Icvol of V'-omdn-.'^ Ennl!:ih* '""^^ r \ K^.vr^tiqky ^^ald tho '^ame thing about 
student-i entering "-.ho UnlvornUy ""V'^rto Rico*^ 

>.:u:'i- .rnfo™:iM:'n .n)-r.v:^: v;^it)n7 '"^nd compor.ltion '*tip=^" for teachers" 
is available r;v.».Tc:n.t po!*!/.)::J.c*;il -^rr- "l.^^nyu^^.c^' book.:""., ^ome of ther?e tips" 
and .sugge-*: tl::;!^/ r^re good and cnn bn u"c?d r/hen approaching writing from a 
transforms iiionci] grammar viT^vvpoint, Tt niu::>t be remembered that writing is 
difficult and i:^ "tlionnht, put into rymbolr. end it is like teaching a new- 
language, . . Composition iuvolve*^. individual !*election of vocabulary and 
Structure for tho expre^.trlon of peri^onal meaning, 



Joseph Kavot'dcy , "La F.n"clnn':^a del Ingles en Puerto Rico: Una 
Interpretacidn y crftica de la enseiiansa y aprendizaje del Ingles en Puerto 
Rlcode:-:de ?)1 a^'o l54n," Uuiverr.ldad de Puerto Rico: 1963), p. 2Z/\ 

'^^Wilga M» Rivers, Teaching Foreign Language Skills > (Chicago: 1968) ^ 
pp. 252, 258. 
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Mary Elizabeth Fowler, op* clt. , pp* 83^ 84, 



Fowler recoguiie:; indlvldunli):/ aiv.l the creative ar.onct of language: 

Grammatlrjal eri'orr. ore incUviuue.l niatun*: Min are " 
befit attacked through Individual lI;?n^p^':tlo^l* , • 
Adolo .. cent^^ improv'?,, . by hcivtng many opportunities^ 
v/lth the guide: ;ic;/ o* the t-cachcr, for xtructtot^i^^^-^tlif^ir 
own thought:. tn*;c their o^-'n ''i^^ntonco^^' . 

i^aui Robc-tu.-^ ai'Iii:ii>j Rive;--' -^rv:! Tov/leiT^' conviction'*^ • 

li i^i uoi: i:';; 1:0 fypecl:er! i-.hat: tho .;tudy of grammar, 

uu raiu'Lcr h:>v/ •j-'-^'-'^ •• t/ramniar it 1^: or hovv carefully it 

1:. idU;.::i^ vali 'ixiy cnovr^ow. improvement in 

v/ritirig- Pro). th'.: iniprovon\eat v/ill bs? r^mall r3nd 

70 

ha:-» ^ :uori . . an^^wjH be non --existent/ 

are asked to ruu b'i-£v>vo they can w^l: , ;:e>cnu:.r^ a proper atmosphere and 

bacicgrouiid for vvritiay had not. ^Ki :lcr\. To help tr-:jcher.- know hov>r to create 

a proper background th^ //riU^r fornirdated jnao guide:- which are a combina- 

tion of ideas leceived iVom various source:^, Mary Elizabeth Fowler's 

72 

book, two Engli.sh Joarna.l Article^: and ."itl-o from personal experience. 
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English Toumal VLIL (May, 1963), pp, 331-335. 
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Teahhtng Language. Compo:.itlon a nd Lite rature 
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Lorena A* Anderson, "Ways and Means in Teaching af Writing, '* 
English fouru al LI (December, , 1972) , pp. G2I-S24* 

72 

Eric W. Johnson, "Avoiding Martyrdom in Teaching Writing: Some 
Shortcuts", English Toumal LL (September , 1962), pp. 399-40* ^ 
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newsp»aper and maga^iiK^ article, paintings and pictures^ TV^ 
fUms^ recordings^ school activities in classes and exlra-* 
curricular literature, gK,a:adiT,"iaay other aumt^rouB "igriiters'* 
or " cap tiva tors" of iuteri-.'?t. 

b) Allow i>u£Ilatenl: time for discussion gtia sharing of ideas 
"Clatjs discustjion is a sound ba^is for writing. . , as a warmup 
for Vi/riting exporiiiU'ices. ^ , oral warm-ups uJiually enrich the 

r 
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compositions (and are) self&tarters . UiGCusaious and sharing 
rnay be carried on as a large class or in small groups which gives 
more opportunity for all i^vki^ ais to participate. 

c) Small groupi' should not coasiisi ol more than five or six members. 

The teocher may circulate and "listen in" oa each group's conversa- 
nt 

, tion. Appoint leaders for tlie groups; this insures better participation 
and a flow of conversation. 

d) Be brief but clear in all explanations given 

Carefully guide the students to understand what is expected of them* 

e) Remember meaning comes before form . ^ What the student has to- 
say is the most important consideration. '*Over-attention to form 

. has done m,ore harm thati good to many s^ddents'\ V/rlting improves 

f 

througli practice and as the student develops more fluency, skill 
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Simon Certner and Murray Bromberg , Getting Your Students to Write 
More Effectively . {New York: 1964), pp. 53, 64. 



and control over the language, self-confidence will 
increase and fear will decrease, 

f) Give more short writing assignments than long compositions* 

g) Don't curb creativity . Let the students have freedom 
of style. 

h) Teach and help students to revise their first drafts * 
Revision may be done in various ways: 

1) individually with each student - The teacher helps each student 
while others work in small groups helping each other or while the 
class is reading, 

2) in small groups - The teacher or student reads his paper and the 
group with the help of the teacher revises. An overhead projector 
is very helpful for this activity. 

3) by the teacher only - Then common errors would be duplicated or 
by the use of a projector are presented to the class for correction. 
The teacher guides the class to find and correct the errors, A 
worthwhile culminating activity might be to make a contra stive 
analysis of Spanish and English syntax on the basis of the type 
common errors. 

1) Decide with the class what the basis of evaluation will 
be^ 



Mary Elizabeth Fowler, op* cit, , p. 134. 
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Evaluation is for learning^ not for giving a grade or 
a numerical or percentage value, 
j) Don't mark all errors, especially for the first writings. 
Decide what aspect or aspects of writin?? will be 
stressed for each assignment — e.g. expression of 
ideas , word order ^ spelling verb tenses^ etc. As 
students progress moee will be expected In the eval- 
uations* Such a method prevents student frustration, 
k) Enrichment - Plana contest^ make a literajy magazine, 
publish writings in the school newspaper or local 
newspaper as the Sun Tuan Star. 
Composition writing should be made only after pupils have had much 
experience v^fith shorter pieces of writing because much more skill and 
organization is involved. For students who have difficulty choosing a topic' ^ 
the "double -barrelled composition topic" or the "single -barrelled"''^ helps 
ma'<e wHtlng easier and more enjoyable and comfortable. An. example of a 
"double -barrelled" topic is; 

" was one of the (best, worst) things that ever happened 

to me. (Meeting some special person, working last summer, 

77 

reading that book. . . breaking off with that fellow, etc. ' Such a 
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^^Simon Certner, Tested Topics and Techniques for Imorcvlno Writing. 
(New York: 1964), pp. 6 -15. 
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Simon Ceitner mdTtttcrtOfuBtiomberg, op. clt., pp. 21*-31« 
^ ' Simon Certner, op. clt., p 8. 



topic allows the student much freedom and elaboration so that writing becomes 

more natural • ; 

The single -barrelled topic is an: 

emotionally charged topic. highly motivated "keystone" 
seatfences call upon responses which will require only 
short writing duration. Only a single spontaneous 
reectlon summondd forth by means of such topics. . , 
wide variety of subjects provided by emotionally charged 
topic sentences... present pupils with a choice of 
several topics. (Give the title and the "keystone" 
sentence) . Examples: 

(1) Very personal 

Never again. • . 
If I had may way. . . 

(2) Life Is Like That 

You can't have everything. 

(3) Indignation 

78 

They are getting away with murder. 

'^^^ 

This type of topic is especially well adapted and appropriate^ 
compositions of only a few paragraphs or even only one paragraph. 

This new theory that language acquisition is innate ^Aso implies that it 
is a creative property* This creative characteristic of language can be 



Simon Certner^nd Murray Eromberg, op* clt., pp. 21, 27. 23. 



readily expressed through creative writing v/hich permits more freedpm of 

self-expression, "Creative writing can't be taught. The teacher serves as 
79 

a catalyst. This type of writing may take many forms - poetry^ short 
stories ^ novels / riddles, etc. 

on 

An eKperlment was made in New jMsey with a "poets - in residence" 
program in which professional posts came to the primary and the high schools 
to conduct teacher v/orks hops. The Ideas and techniques used In these 
workshops were such as could be adapted for v/rltlng programs witli the pupils 
in the classrooms. One thing particularly emphasized was, "Creativity can't 
be suppileci nor demanded." Emotionally charged questions as: 

What dftves you crazy? 

What do you love V 

What makes you happy? sadV 
usually resulted in some type of creative writing because the students were 
readily motivated to reply to such Inquiries. Tlie results of this program 
showed a widespread verbal expression of pupils* emotions and many poems 
of high literary quality were produced. 
5. Curriculum chan g es and grouping 

The structure of transformational grammar may suggest and even tempt 



'^^Harold G. Sh^ne and June Grant Mnrly, Improvlnc Lanouaae Arts 
Itistruction Through Research, (Washington, D.C.: 1963), p« 63. 

Debra Stela, "Thousands of Classroom Poets", Today's Education 
LXI, (February, 1972), pp. 18 -2 0* 



t(^achers and educators to change the organisation of the English program so 
as to parallel the sequential presentation of applied transformational grammar* 
This is a worthy feature of this new grammar because its application has a 
"special appeal to language teachers". How much a change would apply 
to second language teaching is not clear to the v/riter. But it seems to 
indicate that such changes could beet take p^e at the junior and senior 
high iLchool levels • 

It is worth noting the United Kingdom's approach to teaching the English 
vernacular v^hich in many ways seems to comply with the transformational 
theory in: "a deemphasis on cognitive learning." United Kingdom 

does not beUeve in the direct teaching of language 
skills but does emphasize being "good listeners** 
to be "receptive". '*Many British teachers see no 
need to plan a curriculum to teach discrete skills, 
and this, in essence, is why so many cannot share 
thS American concern with Utexary heritage, grammar 
or rhetoric. It is not that tliey fail to recognize that 
such subject matter exists, it is rather that they focus 
on different goals. "Writing, speaking, interpreting, 
and reacting are thus seem similar and central to a 



Mark Lester, fEditor)^ Readings in Applied Transformational Grammar 
(New York; lf)70), p. 215. 

^^Loc. clt* 



process in v/hich the ultimate and is a fuller, more 
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sensitive response to life itself. 

United Kingdom'i^ program ir. very similar to inclividuali>:ed instructioru 

Individualized instruction or its modificcvtion offers great pOL-sibilitles for 

High School English in Puerto Rico. The Council of Teachers of English 

recommended that: 

no formal grammar units bo '::^ught rater the tenth grade because 

studentf.* mi'-;;take3 in grammar are 30 individual after that grade, 

They rocommcnd to use individuoli/iiUon. Each student learn:^. 

to ediz his own work and concentrateG on his dificientien . In 

84 

such a program the teacher ricr/ea as a guide, 
This type of program could be very profitaUJe and workable for the 
last two years of High School English. It allows for flexibility and permits 
the teacher to diagnose, prescribe and guide the students. A modification 
of this program coudl take the form of grouping . 

Grouping students according to "multilevel approach" 
"below lever* or "on-level" makes it possible for students 
to feel at ease and in a group in which he can achieve. • . 
. Adjustments are made during the year to advance students, 
... or to redesijgiate the entire class. . . The teacher 

S^Edward R. Fagan, "Individualizing the Study of EngBLsh," English 
Journal LX, (February, 1971), 0 pp. 236-241. ^ 

^"^Ibid, pp. 236-241. 
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feels more effective and can act as a counselloro 
Students rate of failure is lowered , dropouts are 
aiinimized and students keep interested. 
In such planned grouping students from the "on-level" group could lilcel/ 
tutor other students in other groups v/ho are having difflcul-ies.,. From per- 
sonal experience and from testiraouien of ot?icr teachers student tutors learn 
by tutoring others because they become more aware of their own problems 
and how to solve them. In some c^r,ory Intellectual underachievcr? benefit 
most* 

One other curriculum attempt to necond language teaching might be a 
bilingual program* Puerto Rico is already experimenting with such an 
approach at the seoondary level. For a report of Puerto Rico's bilingual 
program the reader is referred to chapter one. Ina bilingual program a 
contrafetive analysis of Spanish and English syntactic features could be made. 

Another approach which seems plausible and adaptable for Puerto Rican 
High Schools is the ''Hooked on Books. "^^ Program. A complete explana- 
tion of this program with a reading list of 1,000 paper-bound books is in 
the footnote above* Such a prograir. offers great possibilities for High School 

Michael Hernick, ^'Grouping Foreign Language Students" ^ Today's 
Education LVIII, Oanuary , 1969), pp. 38, 39* 

' Mary M. Harris, "Learning by Tutoring Others" , Today's Education 
LXm (FetHTuary, 1971), pp. 48,49. 

^^DanlelN. Fader and Elton B. Mcneil, Program and Proof . (New 
York: 1968)^ 

88lbld, pp. 148-173- 



English teachers and pupils and, the writer feels sure, would produce exciting 
worthwhile results. 
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Chapter IV 

Condisions and recommendations 

"The only learning which significantly influences behavior ir^ 
self -discovered, self -appropriated learning. 



I am only interested in being a learner, preferably learning things 
that matter, that have some significant influence on my own behavior. " 

Carl Rogers^ 



4.* 
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On Becoming a Person, (Boston: 1961), p.p. 275, 276. 



The writer \iu:tiiU\:. the v/ay tlii. :.io:^0';ir.'np!\ h:)^' l;eon riovolopcri . :^>r 
well as the liaclu^.ior oi .hv- ;;:^r:^''!/!ly' cl'-v^on tnformatlor: pro-;':^nt':r\ 
because the reader rr,urt bo av;crc -i:;'" I npo-t'iii^: roir of Kncjll-h In Pi^'*Tto 
Rico and the pre .rnt oiLi:vit:iou c'l i^?,:. "^ico':.' EvKjllr-h l:incv.'):Tr pror^rr^m . 
Likev.'lse, tlu; brief hii: ';o:ic:nl b.i'^chc-'v^'n'' of lingi^inticn hr-lp- r^r^^r^rr to 
uaderijtcind the er,rly dovi^lopnieiit niv*. ':l:c- problem^ involved tV.l" ^icld., 
The recent theory of l;iiag'j?.c,T: a^"qu:l:;itiop. ?,ad t-r.nnsformat:ior,r.tl - generative 
grammar h?id to be sufficiently o:-:plalnc':^. ro th^^.t the reader ^^-ouid un<ior- 
stand the appllcationr: of chl;:> theory ari^. It:^ linpllcatlonr for L?nraliig and 
teaching English as a r.-acond languan;*^. 

The conclusions an:l recomnro^n.'^iitionr cire barbed on the r-^^ront findings 
about transformational - generative arai-nm.nr the rofiiilt of much st);.dy:, 
and research done by ps-ycholinguirMrtq :-oc!ollgnint:^: cind ec.Mtcntorn, The 
reader should keep in niind that the- follov.Inc; r;oiv.vlur;iori.'^ nn:' r-?ccnmenda- 
tlons are made for teyjAchinc;' ].:ugU'.h ^v- -ocond language, pnrticjlarly at 

the secondary level/. 

/ ■ 
/ CONCLUSION? 

1, Neither the traditional nor the structurcil approach to teaching and learning 
English is by itseU efficient, effective and meaningful for the student 
and teacher. 

2, A trans formatidn^al - generative approach does appear to provide satisfacr 
tory, fsuccej^s^'ul and proml .Ing results necessary for learning English. 

3, English as a/ second language is not acquired in the samle- way as the 
vernaculaiv, neither is it learned by,habit. 



4. The behavioristlc approcich v'v'ith itr ''pattern-practice*' /'mirnic-ni^ mory " , 
'•reinforcement'* and V^^timulus -response" uced by the r^tniciuralists l3 
not sound nor logical for language le^niina* 

5. The mechanics of spoken English - pronufAClaLlon, rhythm , pitch, ctress, 
' etc. - should noc oe givon lirst coar^ic'eration but instead the i:unctional 

aspect of English, its meaning in context ("in large ehunks") laust be 
stressed. 

6. Masteli^ng a vocabulary and pronunciation do not insure nuccessfully 
learning to speaJc and to wrile Efi.^lif h, Therefore: 

7. There must be less concern about a foreign accent and semi-grammatical 
statements, an accent max? /bo ovcrcorno and rjemi^rammatical statements 
are natural to native speakers a*::! seem to be related to 'kernel sentences* 

8* Evidence seems lo show thattherv i: no correlation between formal 
grammar study and written Englisli, 

9. Surrounding and saturating the K;arner with English through many different 
situations and experiences which involve listening and speaking provides 
a very essential and Important part of learning English* 

10. Individual differences must conj::dered especially in light of the 
creative property of language*. Thi?: infers individualization of teaching 

English. 

IL Indivlduallzatton may be Buccesr^fully adpated in the classroom tiircugh 

grouping and the use of tutors 
12. The use of audio-visual resources Is necessary for helping to provide a 

rich English atftiosphere needed in the English program. 



13, The role o/rtho EngU5:ii teachr-' i? to provi^h^ rriciny nieanincifu!. IC'^rnlng 
experiences v/hich h^'^lp •:hi-' -^tvi-'ent?" to mok^-:' -elf ♦-di'- oovcrio-:" in English 
The teacher "gulde--^* rat:v-; t'lrn ''cl.-':o V-^s " . 

C 0 1'./^ >.1T:N r f\T ION f- 

i. The Department of Education and the University of Puerto Rico should join 
their efforts and budgets to recruit qualified persons to study the now 
available transformational (or generative) grammars at the secondary level. 
Through the help of the English Curriculum Center controlled experiments 
using a transformational approach, should be carried out in several schools 
on a small scale. Careful evaluation of the results should be made, The 
writer agrees with Dr. Long. 

. , , . no revolutionary idea should be incorporated in 
materials for use in relatively elemental courses until 
it has been carefully examined, and approved, by 
scholars with varied points of view. , ^ .'^ 
2o The English Curriculum Center in San Juan should examine and prepare a 
list of "paperback" books for the Department of Education to provide for 
use in the High School English classes. The book. Hooked on Books; 
Program and Proof lists 1,000 paperbacks^ which may be used In high school 
3. Also the "English Center" should carefully prepare a usable and 



Ralph B. Long, "English Grammar in the 1970's", College English XXXi, 
No. 8, (May, 1970), pp. 764-773. 

3 

O Daniel M. Fader and Elton B. McNeill, (New York: 1963), pp. 145-175. 
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understandable analysis of the differing features of Spanish and. English 
syntax (based on common errors students commit in English as a second 
language) for the Englisii teachers, especially at the secondary level. 

4. For a successful .oreign language program in English the Department of 
Education must make available audio-visual resources -rddio, TV sets, 
(film - filmstrips, slides and the appropriate projectors) for every language 
teacher. 

5. The English program, must not emphasijje or focus on English grammar - 
(sentence structure) - but rather on the functional aspect of English in the 
students' life» 
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